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Shorthand for the College Woman 
N recent issues of the magazine we “Whenever she 


about the 


as a stepping 


printed articles 
shorthand to young men 
In giving space to these 


stone to success. 


irticles we had in mind the extraordinary 
way in which young men are to over 
ook one of the most direct ways of getting 
tl track” of affairs. 


education in 


prone 
ie “inside business 
What an 
business diplomacy, in executive skill it 
s to sit at the desk of the man of affairs, 
nd learn deals with the daily 
problems that come to his desk! And yet 
how few young men realize the full possi 
which such a 
If the real facts 
were known and appreciated, the short 


salesmanship, in 


how he 


bilities and opportunities 


position holds for them? 


ind department of our schools would be 
filled with ambitious young men. 
It is not necessary to argue the advan 


tages of shorthand and typewriting for 
voung women. But even here a certain 
class of young women—those who hav 


ttended colleges—do not appreciate how 


uch they could accomplish if they supple 


ented their college course with a prac 
tical knowledge of shorthand and type 
writing. We constantly meet college 


women who are seeking positions as teach 
rs in almost any line, and who are willing 
when the 
usiness world is crying for college women 


to accept almost any salary 
who can do high-grade stenographic work. 


Here is an article from a recent issue of 
the Youth’s Companion, which we hope will 
help to direct college women to a line of 
work in which they are peculiarly qualified 
to excel: 

Beyond the Typewriter 


Knowledge of shorthand and typewrit 
ng and the ability to do the work of a 
stenographer have opened for many women 
the way to important positions. A con 
tributor, in urging college girls to fit them 
selves for this kind of work. cites the case 
of a recent college graduate. 


Copyright, igiz 





value of 


going to do after commencement day, she 
don't except that I’m 
not going to teach.’ She did not generally 
stop to explain that she had learned type 

writing summer, and that was 
taking an hour every Tuesday and Thurs 

day afternoon to study shorthand with the 
secretary to the president. Vaguely, she 
knew that ‘the great adventure’ lay be- 
fore her, and that just because she was to 
be graduated in English, she need not 
a perfunctory teacher of 


know, 


replic the 


one she 


nece ssarily be 
English. 
“This was the advice that had lured her 
into the study of shorthand, advice given 
by a woman who had begun as the presi 
dent’s private secretary, but who, in con 
nection with the president’s work, had been 
led into historical research that enabled her 
to do independent writing: 
“Here's a very interesting, useful sort 
of work lying under the very eyes of you 
college girls, but most of you never asso 
a typewriter and a stenographer’s 
with anything but a superior 
kind of clerkship. You don’t know that 
the demand of the day is for the college 
graduate who can use shorthand and type- 
writing as a tool until she becomes enough 
of an executive or a specialist to go “higher 
up.” You can pick up stenography and 
typewriting more easily than you think, 
some summer, or even during college, if 
you have light work one year. I have in 
my office now at least five recent letters, 
asking if I can recommend a college girl, 
of initiative and strong personality, who is 
I haven't 


ciate 
notebook 


equipped for office work. one 
to recommend.’ 

“Impressed by this advice, the girl prac 
ticed stenography at that summer. 
Now, after three years, executive 
secretary of one department of a State 
Charities Aid Association, with a salary of 
twelve hundred dollars a year. 


home 


she is 
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“She can tell you of four friends who Obstacles to Modern Progress 
had at first laughed at the shorthand class, : 
but who later joined it. One, who was 
graduated in German, is secretary for a 
college department, and is doing good work 
in translation. Another, whose interests 
in college were journalistic, entered the 
office of a publishing house, and has since 
dropped her stenography to read manu- 
script. The third is secretary in a private 
school, where she is getting the kind of 
experience that may fit her to become dean 
of a woman’s college some time. The 
fourth justifies her degree in sociology by 
work in an immigration bureau. 

“And this girl, moreover, knows of other 
positions that are open, positions that have 
within them just such possibilities.” 


(Shorthand for Plate-Writing Exercise, January nun 


Shorthand as a Temperance 
Weapon 


“There goes a young man whom I saved 
from going to the dogs through drink,” re- 
marked a court stenographer. “He is a 
tip-top fellow and has plenty of ability, 
but two or three years ago he began to 
let liquor get the better of him. I was 
sitting in an up-town restaurant one even- 
ing, when he came in with some fellows 
and took a seat without seeing me. He 
was just drunk enough to be talkative about 
his private affairs, and on the impulse of 
the moment I pulled out my notebook and 
took a full shorthand report of every word 
he said. It was the usual maudlin talk of 
a boozy man, and included numerous can- 
did details of the speaker’s daily life. Next 
morning I copied the whole thing neatly 
on the typewriter and sent it to his office. 
In less than an hour he came frantically 
tearing to me for an explanation. I gave 
it to him, and from that day to this he has 
not taken a drink.”—-May D. McKitrick, 
Kenton, Ohio. From “The Lookout.” 


AD 
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“We think the September issue of the 
Gregg Writer is the best that has ever jo 
come out. That one number alone is 
worth much more than the subscription 
price.”—Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
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HE thirty-sixth annual convention of 
43 the New York State Stenographers’ 
Association opened at the Press 
Club, New York City, December 27th and 
Sth. 
President Shalvey called the convention 
o order at eleven on Wednesday morning, 
December 27th, Harry M. 
Kidder as reporter of the proceedings. 
After the usual address of welcome and 
the responses, Mr. Shalvey read his annual 
Among other things, he touched 


and named 


iddress. 


pon: 
‘The Certified Shorthand Reporter law, and 
raised the appointment of the two reporters 
iumed by the Regents to the Board of Exam- 
ers, Messrs. Ruso and Beach, members of this 
\ssociation since 1878. 
\ protest against the method 
ist examination for Supreme Court Stenog- 
raphers by which the copy used on the batch 
f applicants who sat the first of the two days 
is used on the second-day batch, who could 


those who took the 


used in the 


ve been tipped off by 
lictation the first day. 
The absurd provisions of the law 
the Public Service Commission, wherein stenog- 
iphers are provided for, but are awarded a 
ilary so inadequate that no qualified shorthand 
reporter would accept the position, thus making 
to give out the work by contract. 


creating 


t necessary 

Following the President’s address, the 
various committees were appointed. 

Much time was devoted to the discussion 
of the provisions of the C. S. R. law and 
the methods of examination. 

An interesting paper, “The Shorthand 
Reporter on the Witness Stand,” was read 
by Mr. Willard B. Bottome. Valuable 
suggestions were interspersed with humor- 
ous incidents and experiences. From Mr. 
Bottome’s paper we have selected the fol- 
lowing passages as containing helpful sug 
gestions: 

There seems to be no way in which the stenog- 
rapher can escape testifying before the grand 
jury. The original notes must be read, for 
under the law the transcript cannot be used. 
Where official stenographers are subpoened be 
fore the grand jury, it being work in the line 
of their duties, it seems to me that there ought 
to be some provision made whereby the amount 
paid to substitutes could be re-imbursed. No 
other public officer that I know of is compelled 
to pay out of his own pocket compensation for 
help, while he himself is engaged in testifying 
in court Carbon copies of minutes 
ire so inexpensive that it seems strange that 
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more stenographers do not keep an extra office 
copy of everything they transcribe. I know of 
no competent official shorthand reporter in 
this city who neglects this most important pre 
caution. For the benefit of the younger 
members of the profession, who would like to 
read their notes a second time so that they will 
coincide with the record originally furnished, I 
humbly offer the following suggestions, though 
I do not want to put myself at all in the posi- 
tion of an instructor: While dictating your 
notes, if you come across a stroke which is hard 
to read, trace over the stroke or vocalize it be- 
fore you proceed further with your dié¢tation, 
It is better to let the cross-examining attorney 
see pencil marks in your notebook than to have 
him hear you read one word for another. The 
tracing over of notes can be explained if nec 
essary; but the reading of a stroke inaccuratel, 
leaves you with no excuse to offer, except that 
of incompetency, perhaps 

If all the argument is taken, and a certain 
part left out because it may be immaterial to 
the case, indicate every part on your original 
notes by a crossing out in lead pencil in order 
that when reading from your notes again you 
may not read things which are not found in the 
original record which is held on you by counsel. 
Write all proper names in shorthand after the 
first time you have gotten the spelling down on 
your notebook, in order that you may not be 
asked to turn to page 100 of your shorthand 
notes and find a B’s or D’s and 
not know whether it is Billingham, Brown or 
Buttons. Where you take the exact language 
of counsel during a discussion with reference to 
a stipulation, and later reduce the discussion to 
narrative form in order to get the stipulation 
concisely on the record, be sure to indicate 
on your notebook just what you put into your 
record, otherwise you will not read your notes 
as your transcript appears. In other words, 
no matter what corrections you make, or how 
many notes you “fix” up, always let your note 
book show exactly what you have done, so that 
when you read notes on cross-examination, you 
will read them exactly as they appear in the 
copy which the attorney holds while he is 
cross-examining you. 


succession of 


In a paper on “The Need of Profes- 
sional Training for Shorthand Reporters,” 
Mr. Frank H. Burt, of Boston, said: 


To my mind the one conspicuous hindrance 
to securing recognition of shorthand reporting 
as a profession has been the absence of adequate 
means for instruction in the higher branches 
of the art, combined with the inadequacy of 
existing systems to fulfill their purpose without 
the use of extemporized short-cuts. se ua 
Through the whim or fancy of the author of 
his system, he had been deprived of valuable 
material which another author has devised 

There has been no clearing-house 
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or recognized authority to place the stamp of 
its approval upon any particular principle as 
the best. . . . . In this connection it has 
been interesting to me to see how some of our 
Massachusetts reporters gained their early 
training. Among the court stenographers and 
other professional reporters now in active work, 
without attempting to give a complete enumera- 
tion, I recall six who came from newspaper 
work, eight from commercial positions, ten 
from law offices, three from shorthand positions 
in the government service, four who were 
trained in the offices of other reporters and 
three. who were educated as lawyers, while I 
think of only two or three who have deliberately 
chosen the reporter’s profession at the outset 
and have shaped their training accordingly 
from the beginning. 


Whether you agree with him or not, it is 
always a pleasure to listen to a man who 
is thoroughly in love with his subject, is 
absolutely earnest and sincere, and has the 
ability to express his opinions attractively 
and forcefully. Such a man is Mr. Clyde 
H. Marshall, whose paper on “Shorthand 
Fluency” was one of the best features of 
the convention. 

Among other things, Mr. Marshall laid 
stress on the importance of expressing 
initial vowels and of cultivating a light 
touch. He said: 


The whole question of shorthand fluency finally 
simmers down to the simple proposition of 
economy of effort in writing and reading. That 
economy, I believe, is to be effected in the sheer 
mechanical processes involved in the act itself. 
By training and development, those processes 
are to be oiled, so to speak. They are to be 
rendered more fluent, more natural, more inti- 
mate, more nearly subconscious—indeed, more 
like the processes involved in the act of talk- 
ing. I have spoken of vast possibili- 
ties for the sensitization and acceleration of 
finger movement through training. The first 
step toward the realization of these possibili- 
ties in shorthand must be the use of writing 
materials that make for the lightest touch and 
most nearly frictionless contact between pen 


and paper. These materials, I believe, are: 
1. The smoothest, “glassiest” paper that will 
take the ink, such as “Yosmite Mills” stock, 


supplied by the R. P. Andrews Paper Com- 
pany, of Washington, D. C. 

2. A fine, extra ficxible steel dip-pen, such 
as “Spencerian No. 1” or “Gillet’s 604 EF, 
double elastic.” 

3. A very slim penholder of light material, 
like wood or celluloid. 

4. The blackest carbon writing fluid, 
as Higgins’ “Eternal.” 

5. A perfectly flat writing surface, to be ob- 
tained by the use of loose sheets. Paper that is 
at all “scratchy” must prove fatal to the at- 
tainment of the lightest touch, and so with any 
ink but the blackest, for the fine “hair line” 


such 
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stroke will not show up strongly enough with 
ordinary ink. 


“Speed practice” may be all right, but is it 
not better to aim, in the first place, at the 
specific cause of the trouble? Is it not bette: 


to aim, straight and true, at the elimination of 
the mental hesitation? The accomplishment of 
this is pre-requisite to shorthand fluency and | 
believe there is one really effective means to 
this end, and one only. That is a specialized 
drill upon each principle of word building o 
phrase building, through the writing from dic 
tation, over and over again, of a large collec 
tion of common outlines of the language em 
bodying that principle. There are from 300 to 
500 such drills that are practicable, according 
to the minuteness of your classification, and 
upon each of these, there must be a continuous 
dictation drill, extending through a number of 
years. . But it is inevitable that the 
future shall bring forth an organized shorthand 
instruction and training vastly different in 
character, and having for its aim the highest 
ultimate order of shorthand ability. Just what 
this may be can hardly be predicted now, and 
the suggestions contained herein are not in 
tended as predictions. But it seems certain 
that once a sufficiently well recognized style of 
shorthand comes to prevail in reporting circles, 
simple in its principles, full in its outlines, gen 
erous in its shading, vocalization and position 
observance, the ultimate shorthand fluency will 
be sought, not in the everlasting tinkering with 
the shorthand material, with one class of ex 
tremists at variance with another, and one set 
of textbook-ites pitted against another, but 
rather in the development of the wonderful 
human organism that the shorthand ma 
terial—a development systematic, highly spe 
cialized in its methods, and accomplishing two 
great results: the “oiling” of the shorthand 
mental process on the one hand, and the sensiti 
zation and acceleration of the fingers on the 
other hand. 


uses 


his remarks on “The 
the eminent re- 
Deming, of Harrisburg, 


In the course of 
Utility of Stenography”’ 
ne Col. H. C. 

»a., said: 

In presiding over conventions, and other de 
liberative bodies, I have found it to be of great 
advantage to take down the names of delegates 
when the roll is called, and to note where the 
delegate sits, and sometimes to make a short 
sketch of his appearance, so when he rises in 
his place to address the chair I can instantly 
mention his name. Then, when committees are 
appointed, by looking over my shorthand list, 
the names can be secured therefrom, and the 
committee announced without any loss of time. 


Dr. W. D. Bridge told the story of the 
famous “Shorthand Society” of London, 


England, and its magazine “Shorthand.” 
He said: 
The late Charles Currier Beale was accus 


tomed to say that no one volume in his great 
library was so rich in shorthand materials, his- 




















ry, philosophy, breadth of view, suggestion, 
s “Shorthand,” the magazine founded by that 
Prince of English Historians, Mr. Edward Pock- 
ell, and which was for a dozen years or more 
ie Organ of that Great English organization, 
THE SHORTHAND SOCIETY. ‘ 
(he most learned body of scientific investiga- 
rs in regard to shorthand principles and prac- 
ce which has ever been known. For the pur- 
ses of future investigation by our American 
tudents we will give a resumé of the many sub 
ects which were presented in papers, Presiden- 
il Address, etc., etc., as found in the four 
ublished Volumes of the Transactions of the 
Society, running through the years 1881-1894, 
Chen follows a bibliography 


Other papers were: 

“An Open Letter to the N. Y. S. S. A.,” 
by Mr. George Angus. 

“A Greeting From the Everglades,” by 
Miss Minnie E. Kehoe, Pensacola, Fla. 

“The Trend of Things,” by Mr. Freder 
ck Harris, New York. 
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“Shall We Banish the Folio?’ by Mr. 
S. B. McClinton. 
“Standardization,” by Mr. Theo. F. 


Shuey, Washington, D. S 
“A Mental Auxiliary,” by Mr. Theo. C. 
Rose, Elmira, N. Y. 


The officers for 1912 are: 


President—Harry W. Wood, New 
York. 

Vice-President—Karl F. Colson, Al- 
bany. 


Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Willard B. Bottome, New York. 

Chairman Legislative Committee 
Earl H. Keller, Long Island City. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Harry M. Kid- 
der, New York. 

Librarian and Editor—David H. 
O'Keefe, Brooklyn. 


The Value of Shorthand 


formerly of the Seattle High, is 

now principal of the Department 
of Commerce of the Polytechnic High 
School, Riverside, Cal. From the “Course 
of Study” of this great institution we clip 
the following admirable presentation of the 
advantages to be derived from the study of 


( UR friend, Mr. George W. Scott, 


shorthand: 
Shorthand 


The aim of the study of shorthand in the 
high school is to prepare students to do general 
office and reporting work. The Gregg system 
is taught. 

Vai 


The study of shorthand will increase the stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the English language, en- 
large his vocabulary, and cultivate the mental 
faculty. It is to the student what telegraphy 
is to the railroad man—makes him alert, quick 
of perception, and capable of instant analysis. 
In taking rapid dictation with accuracy the 
writer must be in command of all the powers 
of the mind. There are at least five distinct 
mental operations carried on continuously dur- 
ing verbatim reporting: First, there is a sen- 
sation of sound received by the ear; second, the 
perception of the word spoken; third, the ste- 
nographer must analyze the syllabic structure of 
all unfrequent words; fourth, these words must 
be put on paper according to the rules of the 
system, this one operation alone involves many 
subordinate and infinitely swift efforts of recol- 
lection, association and decision; fifth, all the 


Cuururne ann Discrpninary 


mental operations are carried on while the pen 
or pencil is from two or three words to a whole 
sentence behind the speaker (depending, of 
course, upon the speaker) and making it more 
complicated by compelling the memory to keep 
pace with attention. In other words, while the 
stenographer is writing the predicate of one 
sentence and analyzing an unfamiliar word in 
the subject of the next, he is at the same time 
giving his auditory attention to the predicate of 
the next sentence which is being uttered by the 
speaker. It is impossible for the untrained 
mind to do this. The shorthand writer is a 
specialist and as such deserves and obtains the 
reward which should be his. 

TIME: Two years (third and fourth years). 

The first year is devoted to the text-book and 
to the “Principle Series” of letters in the 
Speed Practice. 

The second year is devoted to letters of vari- 
ous businesses, legal work, building specifica- 
tions, court testimony, magazine work, civil 
service, and office practice. 


Typewriting 

The Touch System of typewriting is used. 
The student is taught to use all fingers and the 
thumbs without looking at the keys. 

TIME: Two years (third and fourth years). 

The first year is devoted to the care and use 
of the typewriter, proper fingering, and practice 
of easy letters written in shorthand and tran- 
scribed from the shorthand notes. 

The second year is devoted to transcription 
of matter dictated in the shorthand classes, 
billing, duplicating, manifolding, letter-press- 
ing, filing and indexing. 
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RITE everything—well, practi 
W cally everything—in shorthand. 
You may occasionally come across 
a proper name in which the spelling is so 


unusual that it is necessary to resort to 
longhand, but these names are very rare. 
“Old habits die hard,’ and the habit 


of writing names in longhand, even very 
common names, is one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to the onward progress of many 
students. 

In the first place, it indicates a lack of 
confidence on the part of the writer in the 
legibility of his shorthand, as well as lack 
of confidence in skill. Lack of 
confidence causes hesitancy in all his other 
writing, and in reading his notes. 

In the second place, changing from 
shorthand to longhand and then back again 
requires considerable mental effort, and 
there is confusion of thought. The mind 
is thrown into a different channel; the 
longhand is scribbled hurriedly, and usual- 
ly in such large characters that the proper 
control of the hand required for shorthand 


his own 


writing is lost. 
In the third place, there is an enormous 
waste of time in writing names in short- 


hand. Take very simple names like 
“Smith,” “Jones,” or “Brown.” In long 
hand each of these names will require 


about fifteen efforts of the pen; in short- 
hand they require but three. In most of 
the longer names the saving is still greater. 

The hurried longhand scrawls—neces- 
sarily hurried because the dictator is wait- 
in which the stenographer 
frequently 


ing impatiently 


has so much confidence are 
wholly illegible when the time comes for 
transcribing. The longhand abbreviation 


given herewith might stand for Ind., Md., 


br the Student 


A department of hints and helps for the learner and others 
by John R. Gregg, 1123 Broadway 


Write Proper Names in Shorthand 





Conducted 
New York City 





abso- 


or Mo., but the shorthand forms are 


lutely unmistakable: 


x 


Probably the chief reason why so many 
writers of shorthand persist in writing 
names in longhand is the confidence they 
have acquired in longhand through life- 
long familiarity with it. Another reason, 
however, is that few students devote much 
time to practicing writing proper names 
in shorthand. With very little practice of 
this kind the hesitancy about using short- 
hand for recording proper names will ab- 
solutely disappear. Just practice writing 
proper names for a little while, and you 
will acquire complete confidence in short- 
hand and in your ability to record any- 
thing in it. It will be a great source of 
satisfaction to you to be able to do this; 
and we assure you that it will be a still 
greater source of satisfaction to your em- 
ployer. We have often heard a business 
man brag about the ability of his stenog- 
rapher to write any proper names in short- 
hand. It is regarded as the best evidence 
of efficiency. 

The Four Steps 

If you have now made up your mind to 
become skilled in writing proper names in 
shorthand—and we are sure you have !—let 
us suggest that you proceed in a systematic 
way to ecquire the habit. Here are the 
four steps: 

First: The names of the states, terri- 
tories, and foreign countries. 

Second: The names of the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada, 
supplemented perhaps with the leading 
foreign cities. 
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Third: All the Christian 


names. 
Fourth: 


common 


Most of the common surnames. 
Names of States 

In the Manual you will find the list of 
states and territories. Practice the list as- 
siduously until you can write every name 
rapidly, and yet accurately. Most of them 
are represented by their longhand abbrevi- 
ations—as “Md.” for Maryland, “Minn.” 
for Minnesota, “Va.” for Virginia—and 
are therefore easily remembered. 

Names of Cities 

The accompanying plates contain the 
names of the cities in the United States 
of over 25,000 population, according to the 
1910 census, and the list is therefore very 
valuable practice material. 

Canadian Names 

Our many friends on the other side of 
the line will find the following list of 
names of Canadian cities and provinces of 
value to them: 


Key 

Cities: 1. Toronto, 
Quebec, Hamilton. 

2. Ottawa, London, Victoria, Halifax, Kings- 
ton. 

8. Brantford, Guelph, St. Thomas, Belleville, 
Peterborough. 

4. Stratford, St. Catharines, Chatham, Brock- 
ville, Woodstock. 

5. Galt, Owen 
Sarnia. 

6. Lindsay, 


Orillia. 


Winnipeg, Montreal, 


Sound, Berlin, Cornwall, 


Barrie, Collingwood, Cobourg, 
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7. Pembroke, Trenton, Petrolia, Ingersoll, 
Dartmouth. 

8. Yarmouth, 
Fredericton. 

9. Charlottetown, Brandon, Regina, Edmon- 


ton. 


Truro, Moncton, St. Johns, 


Provinces: 10. Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario. 

11. Manitoba, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Yukon. 


Foreign Names 


In literary work, and in some lines of 
business, the names of foreign countries are 
constantly occurring. Here is a miscella 
neous list of names that may prove of serv- 
ice to some of our readers. It should be 


borne in mind that this magazine goes to 
all parts of the world; there are hundreds 
of subscribers in Australia, New Zealand 
and China, and a constantly growing list 
in other places. 


Key 


1. Great Britain, Great Britain and Ireland, 
United Kingdom, England, Scotland, Ireland. 

2. Wales, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium. 

3. Holland, Netherlands, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Norway. 

4. Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Hungary, Tur- 
key, Greece. 

5. Roumania, 
Palestine. 

6. Syria, Egypt, 
Tunis. 

7. Transvaal, Natal, Burma, Tripoli, Sudan, 
Mexico. 

8. Cuba, Brazil, Panama, Chile, Peru, Bolivia. 

9. Argentina, Ecuador, Venezuela, Yucatan, 
South America, North America. 

10. Central America, South Africa, 
duras, Australia, New Zealand, Jamaica. 


Persia, India, China, Japan, 


Siam, Korea, Morocco, 


Hon- 











Names and addresses are often dictated ver 


body of a letter. 


down names and addresses in shorthand instead of | 
stenographer should be able to write the names of the states and cities in shorthand 


out hesitancy. 


Akron 
Albany 
c Allentown 
Altoona 
>? Amsterdam 
Atlanta 
?~ Atlantic City 
G Auburn 
Augusta 
\urora 
Austin 
Baltimore 
Battle Creek 
Bay City 
é Bayonne 
Berkeley 
. Birmingham 
” Binghamton 
( Bloomington 
Boston 
Bridgeport 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Buffalo 


as Butte 





Cambridge 
>— Camden 
Canton 
Cedar Rapids 
Charleston 
Charlotte 
“~ “Chattanooga 
Chelsea 


Chester 





Cities of Over 


A 


G 


2 


€ 


» 
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Chicago 
Chicopee 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Clinton 
Colorado Springs 
- Columbia 
Columbus 
Council Bluffs 
Covington 
Dallas 
Danvill 
Davenport 
Dayton 
Decatur 
Denver 
Des Moines 
Detroit 
Dubuque 
Duluth 
Easton 
East St. Louis 
Elgin 


Elizabeth 


22 E\|mira 


a 


” 


El Paso 
Erie 
Evansville 
Everett 

Fall River 
Fitchburg 
Flint 

Fort Wayne 
Fort Worth 
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5,000 Population—1910 Census 


y rapidly, especially when they occur in the 
A business man respects the ability of a stenographer who is able to put 
aboriously scribbling them in longhand. Every 
and with- 


» Galveston 


“Grand Rapids 


Green Bay 
Hamilton 
Harrisburg 
Hartford 
Haverhill 
Hazleton 
Hoboken 
Holyoke 
Houston 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Jackson 
Jacksonville 
Jamestown 
Jersey City 
Johnstown 
Joliet 
Joplin 

K alamazoo 
Kansas City 
Kingston 
Knoxville 
La Crosse 
Lancaster 


Lansing 


~* Lawrence 


> 


e 


—— 


~ 


Lewiston 
Lexington 


Lima 


Lincoln 


Little Rock 


Lorain 
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Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Lowell 
Lynchburg 


Lynn 
Macon 
Madison 
Malden 
Manchester 
McKeesport 
Memphis 
Meriden 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
Mobil 
Montgomery 
Mount Vernon 
Muskogee 
Nashua 
Nashville 
Newark 

New Bedford 
New Britain 
Newburgh 
Newcastle 
New 
New 


Haven 
Orleans 
Newport 
New Rochelle 
Newton 

New York 
Niagara Falls 
Norfolk 


Norristown 


Oakland 


* Oklahoma City 


Omaha 


Orange 
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Oshkosh 
Pasadena 
Passaic 
Paterson 
Pawtucket 
Peoria 
Perth Amboy 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Pittsfield 
Portland 
Portsmouth 
Poughkee psic 
Providence 
Pueblo 
Quincy 
Racin 
Reading 
Richmond 
Roanoke 
Rochester 
Rockford 
Sacramento 
Saginaw 

St Joseph 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 
Salem 


Salt Lake City 


“San Antonio 


San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
Savannah 
Schenectady 
Scranton 
Seattle 


Sheboygan 


Shenandoah 
Shreveport 
Sioux City 
Somerville 


South Bend 
South Omaha 
S pringfic ld 
Spokane 
Stamford 
Superior 
syracuse 
l'acoma 
rampa 
Taunton 
Haute 
Toledo 


Terre 


lropeka 
Trenton 
Troy 

Utica 

W aco 
Waltham 
Warwick 
Washington 
Waterbury 
Waterloo 

W atertown 
Wheeling 
Wichita 
Wilkes-Barre 
Williamsport 
Wilmington 
W oonsocket 
W orcester 
Yonkers 
York 
Youngstown 


Zanesville 
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Supplementary Exercises on the Lessons 


Plate XIII Plate XIV on 
POSES et EF | 
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‘ 
az a ? 

































yourself 
it on” for the benefit of others. 

Those whose 
their subscription 





How to Make Brackets on the Typewriter 


N view of the fact that there are no 

keys for the brackets on the ordinary 

typewriter, it is usually permissible to 
use the marks of parentheses instead of the 
brackets, but the use for the brackets is 
quite distinct from that for the parenthe- 
ses. For instance, in quoting another's 
words, whatever matter you may insert by 
way of explanation or correction should in- 
variably be enclosed within brackets, espe- 
cially when you are preparing matter to 
be printed. As all our briefs and many 
of our petitions are printed, I often find it 
necessary to use the brackets, and I make 
them by the following process: 

(1) Strike the diagonal; (2) back the 
carriage one space, strike the underscore ; 
(8) roll the platen backwards one space, 
strike the underscore; (4) return platen 
to writing position; (5) back the carriage 
one space, and write the matter to be in- 
serted; (6) strike the diagonal; (7) back 
the carriage two spaces, strike the under- 
score; (8) roll the platen backwards one 
space, strike the underscore; (9) return 
platen to writing position, space, and there 
you are. The following is a sample of my 
brackets: 


As I saw him Mebster, the 
day before his great reply 
to Col. Hayne of South Car- 
olina/ in the evening, etc. 


A little practice will make you proficient. 

I might add, however, that the diagonal 
is really not a true diagonal, and it and the 
underscore will not make a neat joining 
on all machines. In that event, it will be 
necessary for you to back the carriage only 
a fraction of a space—whatever amount 
may be necessary. The point is to make 
the diagonal and underscore intersect at 
a clean, perfect obtuse and acute angle.— 


dea Exchange 


Co-operation is one of the greatest words in the language 
if you have discovered a time- or effort-saving way of doing your work, 


suggestions are printed wiil be entitled to a twelve-months’ extension of 


By helping others, you help 
pass 







Weaks, L. & N. R. R. Co., Louis- 


W. T. 
ville, Ky. 


Inserting Corrections in Notes 


Does your employer have a habit of going 
back in a letter and inserting a different 
idea or putting in a new sentence? If he 
is a lawyer, he probably has, and you have 
no doubt experienced some difficulty in 
writing small insertions between the lines. 
I have found that to be the case, and with 
one employer I was able to anticipate his 
changes. I always left three open or 
blank lines about the center of each page 
in the notebook. Then, when he wished 
it reread and desired to make changes or 
insert new sentences, I could very easily 
write them in this blank space and letter 
the space and the place for the insertion, 
so that there was never any difficulty in 
the transcribing of the letter or brief. If, 
however, my employer failed to go back, 
or allowed the letter to go as first dictated, 
making no changes in it, I was all right 
anyway and went ahead with the tran- 
scription. Joy Nelson Tait, Nebraska 
City, Nebraska. 


A Reviewing Idea 


The other day while reviewing the 
Manual, I had a bright inspiration. In- 
stead of going through it the regular way, 
I sat down to the typewriter and under the 
heading “Rules for Writing Gregg Short- 
hand” I put down all the rules I could find 
in the book. On another big sheet of 
paper headed “Signs and Characters Used 
in Gregg Shorthand” I put everything 
from consonants and blends and the hooks 
to disjoined affixes (except only word- 
signs) that would come under that head. 
I included everything under the caption 
“Short-cuts” from wordsigns, omission of 
words and vowels to the general rules in 
the last lesson that I had not already writ 


ten down. Whenever possible, I set down 
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blank spaces which I filled in afterwards 
with the shorthand equivalents. By doing 
my reviewing ig this way I got the mat- 
ter at a different angle from what I had 
ever had it before, and I believe that I 
have it better than I ever did before, too. 

Miss P. D. Beslin, Los Angeles, Cali- 


fornia. 
Word-Building Practice 


The other day while studying my short- 
hand, it occurred to me to take some one 
word and write it in shorthand, then write 
it with its different endings, prefixes and 
suffixes. 

For instance: form, forms, forming, con- 
form, inform, perform; girl, girls, girlish, 
girlhood; house, houses, household; sky, 
skies, skyward, skylight; stand, stands, 
standing, understand, understanding, etc. 
—Mabel 8. Dyer, Somerville, Massachu- 
setts. 


Removing Carbons Easily 


In making carbon copies, I find that I 
save a little time by having my carbon 
paper prepared in the following manner: 
Clip off about one inch from the upper 
left-hand corner and paste a little tab 
(1% in. x 1 in.) about one inch from the 
lower right-hand corner of the sheet. 
When finished writing, I take the upper 
left-hand corner of the paper between the 
thumb and first finger of my left hand, 
and take the tab in my right hand and 
pull the carbon out. In this manner, the 
carbon slides out very easily and will not 
smut the “copy” when being removed. 
Raymond M. Offt, Passaic, New Jersey. 


Expanding the Vocabulary 


I find it is a good plan to paste a blank 
sheet of paper in the front of the diction- 
ary in order to have a definite place for 
“minute” of the unfamiliar 
words met with in general reading. This 
plan allows of frequent reviews of the 
The length of the list, 


soon 


making a 


new acquisitions. 
by the way, becomes surprising. 
Outside of head, the dictionary 
seems to be about the handiest place to 
make a note of the interesting and ever 
increasing strange word collection.—Clar 
ence I. Brown, Providence, Rhode Island. 


one s 
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Keeping Carbons Straight 


Here is one I culled from the Woman's 
Home Companion: In doing manifolding 
work, if your carbons slip or refuse to go 
in the machine straight and take 
two or three stitches through the top of 
them with a small needle and thread, after 
wards removing the thread, and the holes 
will not be discernible.—C. C. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


even, 


Windsor, 


Making Corrections on Bound Manuscript 

Oftentimes we are called upon to mak« 
corrections of matter in documents that 
are bound in manuscript folders, and it 
takes quite a little time and is a good deal 
of trouble to take out the clips, sepa 
rate the sheets and get them back again. 

Insert a piece of paper in the machine, 
letterhead or any other paper, then take 
the bottom of the page on which the cor 
rection is to be made, with the printed side 
towards you, and insert in the machine; 
put bottom of page in machine between the 
paper and the platen, the side of the platen 
next to you, then turn the platen backward 
as far as you want to and remove the piece 
of paper you put in first, as it was only 
support to hold the page in 
place until it was properly in the machine, 
get the proper alignment and make your 
correction.— Bessie B. Hoop, Boise, Idaho. 


used as a 


The writer, while traveling on an inter 
urban car not far distant from Norwalk, 
was seated behind two young men. In the 
hand of one was a notebook and both were 
trying to read the outlines of some dicta- 
tion given to them that day. They were 
stumbling over the notes in this fashion: 
““*Krt,’ ‘crate; no, that’s not ‘crate,’ ”’ 
one student to the other, “that’s ‘accord.’ ”’ 
“No, that should be ‘agreed.’ I didn't 
make it heavy,” the writer replied. And 
so they continued stumbling and guessing 
at words which in their system, a Pitmanic, 
represented many words with the same out 
line. From “Progressive Education,” 
published by the Norwalk Business Col 
lege, Norwalk, Ohio. 

; * * * 


said 
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Report of the Sixth Convention of the Gregg Shorthand 
Association of America 


Chicago, July 31 to August 4, 1911 


(Continued from the January number. ) 


Shorthand Penmanship 


NE of the topics which appeared 
() to appeal strongly to the teachers 
present was shorthand penmanship. 
Mr. H. E. Welbourne, principal of the 
commercial department of West Allis High 
West Allis, Wis., contributed 
greatly to the success of this part of the 
program by producing a mass of papers 
representative of the actual 
work of his students. These papers were 
passed around and examined, while Mr. 
Welbourne explained his methods of drill- 
ing the students. The excellent work of 
Mr. Welbourne’s students made a deep 
impression and he was kept busy 
ing questions about the manner in 
which he conducted the drills, the 
time spent on them, and so on. 
The discussion was taken part 
in by Mr. Zimpfer, Mr. Hagar, 
Mr. Hirons, Miss Edith Crum, 
Mr. C. I. Brown, and Mrs. Mar 
cella Lang. 


School, 


classroom 


answer 


Efficiency 

The topic of “Efficiency” was "© 
the subject of an address by Mr. 
Gregg in which he explained the principles 
of Scientific Business Management ‘and 
their application to classroom work in 
teaching shorthand and typewriting. He 
emphasized the unnecessary motions made 
by many and suggested drills 
for establishing correct and effort-saving 
methods of work from the outset. The 
blackboard was used very freely in illus 
trating the points brought out. 


students 


Mr. G. W. Brown, president of Brown's 
Business Colleges (twenty-eight schools), 
being called on by the chairman, was, re- 
ceived with hearty applause. As is well 
known, Mr. Brown abhors abstruse discus- 
sions. The various terms used in the dis- 
cussion of psychology have an irritating 
effect on him and it is worth a long trip to 
hear him speak on such an occasion. 

So when he referred to “the relative 
interchangeableness of one somewhat act- 


W ELBOURNE 


ing upon another somewhat,” the audience 
howled with delight. Mr. Brown said: 


I had in mind to say a few words regarding 
Mr. Gregg’s remarks about the waste of time 
and labor and material, and I am sure the senti- 
ment set forth by him is correct. I don’t be- 
lieve that the world has more than made a be- 
ginning in the lesson of efficiency—the saving of 
time, the saving of material, the saving of labor 

and I know of no class of people in the world 
who can afford to study that question with more 
benefit than teachers or school managers. 

The other day I went into the office of one 
of our schools, and found some of the students 
folding circulars. Each student, after folding 
the circulars, threw them on the floor, where 
there were great piles of partly folded circu 
lars. As soon as a bunch was folded, it was 
picked off ‘the floor and the circulars put in 
the position where they ought to have 
been in the first place. I asked them, 
“Why didn’t you fold the circulars and 
lay them in a straight pile, right side 
up, and then put them in a box?” 
They thought a little, and agreed that 
it would be the better way. 

That is only an illustration of what 
is going on all over the world in all 
lines of work. We have hardly com- 
menced to learn the lesson of effi- 
ciency. Mr. Brandeis has given a les- 
son to all humanity. When he began 
to write articles in the magazines 
about the application of efficiency in railroad- 
ing, the railroad men said, “Who is Brandeis? 
What does he know about railroads?” How- 
ever, he proceeded to read lessons to them that 
they never knew before. 


Believes in Directness and Results 
I believe in the sentiment very strongly, in- 
deed, as applied to teachers and all kinds of 
work. I may have reached a period in my life 
when I reason almost entirely toward results. 
I am impatient of detail; I mean long, slow 
steps of reasoning we must use in climbing up 
from one level or conclusion to another. When 
I am taken aside and told some long-drawn-out 
yarn that is going to have a conclusion, I want 
to know what happened to Jones—and the end 
of the matter. I don’t care about the inter- 
mediate steps, ramifications, and laborious de- 

tails. I want to know what it amounts to. 


Pedantic Language Worthless 


I want to speak about one other thing: The 
relative interchangeableness of one somewhat 
acting upon another somewhat.  [Laughter.] 
If you understand that, you understand a heap 
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sight more than I do. That was what I once 
heard A. Bronson Alcott talk about. He spoke 
about the influence of one thing on another 

the interchangeability of one thing acting on an- 
other. We hear a whole lot of that rot in this 
world to-day. I have not any patience or any 
time to deal with this vague, round-about double 
and twist with a double-back action, where | 
have to study a dictionary to find out what is 
intended to be said. I have been lacking along 
that side. Time is too short. But here is some- 
thing that is sufficiently definite for any of us: 


Why Brown's Schools Changed 


I adopted Gregg Shorthand, not because I 
was sick of Pitman or disgusted with it—-that 
is, not entirely disgusted. In the old days 
when we were teaching Pitman shorthand we 
got some good results, but oh, how many fail- 
ures there were! How many would give up and 
become discouraged! I adopted the Gregg be- 
cause I thought it was a little better. We sim- 
ply jumped in with it in one sudden leap, but 
I haven’t since come across a good reason why 
I should change. Show me something that will 
beat the Gregg system, and I will take it. But 
I have not seen it yet. I am like the gentle- 
man who gave this as his toast, “There may be 
people in this world as smart as we are, but, 
by gum, we haven't seen them yet.” [Laugh- 
ter.] I have not been situated since I made this 


change, so that I could find out the relative 
interchangeability of one somewhat on another 


somewhat; I have not been where we could do 
that until within the last year when there came 
under our control four schools in St. Louis, the 
largest schools in that city, one of them well- 
known and established, well-conducted, with 
many students, enthusiastic teachers, good 
desks, ventilation, and light, and with all the 
surroundings favorable. 

All these schools taught the Pitman system of 
shorthand. They have not changed systems and 
I am not going to use any pressure to have them 
change; but if they get clean knocked out of 
business in this relative interchangeableness, it 
will be for them to decide for themselves. Any- 
way, after they came under our management, 
we were in that heavenly harmony which pre- 
vails when we are all in the same boat, and had 
ceased to indulge in any contumelious epithets 
regarding each other. I thought, now would be 
a fair time to make a little trial among our- 
selves of the ability of the boys and girls in 
shorthand and typewriting with no hard feel- 
ings, and I would find out what I would like to 
find out. So I managed to have the new schools 
I had control of extend a challenge to our west- 
end school where Gregg was taught to come 
down and race with them the following Satur- 
day. I arranged to test the plan on penmanship, 
bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting. Each 
school was to select eight champions for each 
subject. 

The Systems Tested 


from the west came these eight 
The first 


Well, out 


kids, and they settled down to work. 
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thing was on the penmanship and bookkeeping 
They proceeded to clean up the field, and when 
the eight at home saw the results they retired, 
and another eight came forward to be tested in 
shorthand and typewriting while these very same 
eight children remained and got their pencils 
ready and proceeded to do the very same thing 
in shorthand. Then, oh my friends, you ought 
to have seen what happened next! They de- 
parted for the typewriting room and sat down 
to the typewriters, these same little eight. These 
little eight children smiled and looked at the 
teacher, and the teacher read to them and 
smiled to them, and they wiggled their fingers a 
bit, and the other people were so badly beaten 
they didn’t know what had happened to them. 

Well, when it was all over, they rose up and 
said, “You can’t do that again.” We appointed 
a time three weeks away in neutral ground and 
the very same thing happened, only worse. 
And then the children said, “It is nothing more 
than fair that you should meet with us.” Well! 
we said in a perfunctory way that we would 
have to do it; we will be courteous, but we see 
your finish in advance. Anyway, they went and 
the result was just what might have been ex- 
pected. 

Now, it is the little spindle-shanked David, 
with his little sling, this simple shepherd boy, 
come up against the great pompous, loud-talk- 
ing Goliath, who said, “Come on, come out, over 
there, ye children, ye vagabonds, ye mislead, 
deluded people, let me make dogmeat of you.” 
That is the kind of dogmeat they made out of 
them. 

Mr. Gregg told us that possibly we thought 
he might be rash in going into these speed con- 
tests that are coming off with his young writers 
against the old experienced reporters—in meet- 
ing Goliath, as it were. Well, I think he has 
been doggone slow about it. [Laughter and 
applause.| That’s what I think about it. He 
knows I have kicked his shins about it a good 
many times. I hope he may meet those giants, 
and in the language of the Commodore, say, 
“We have met the enemy and they are ‘ourn.’” 
I believe he has the stuff. Anyway, I want him 
to make the fight, and if he wins out, tell us all 
about it; but if he loses, the less said about it 
the better. [Applause.] 

The Reporter's Viewpoint 

The winner of the Miner Medal has a 
warm spot in the hearts of all advocates 
of progressive shorthand, as was shown by 
the reception given Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
when it was announced that he would 
speak on “The Teacher's Work From the 
Reporter's Standpoint.”” Mr. Gurtier said: 

Before addressing myself directly to the sub- 
ject of “The Teacher's Work from the Re- 
porter’s Standpoint,” I want to comment very 
briefly on one or two of the suggestions made 
by teachers during the convention. Unfor- 
tunately, I have not been able to enter into the 
discussion from my point of view for the 
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reason that I don’t know a great deal about the 
time devoted to penmanship or to shorthand and 
typewriting, but I do know that certain results 
should be accomplished. I hope I may make 
some helpful suggestions in that line. Mr. 
Brown, in his talk on Monday morning, stated 
that students cannot get speed worth while with- 
out keeping at it all the time, and I think that 
is a very significant sentence. Students often 
think that by doing what the teacher says, they 
will be able to get speed. That is not the case. 
rhe teacher is only there to direct what the stu- 
dent should do. The teacher cannot do it for 
him, and he cannot put the outside limit on 
what the student has to do. We have different 
characteristics, and different temperaments, and 
what would make an expert writer of one stu- 
dent would not make an expert of another. I 
was glad to see that Mr. Brown placed a great 
deal of stress on the Principle Series. He might 
have added to that the Wordsigns and the 
Vocabulary. 


Thoroughness on Principles Necessary 


Until the time is reached when we know every 
principle and every wordsign, every 
vocabulary word, and every word 
illustrating the principles in the Man 
ual so that we can execute it without 
hesitation, we are not ready to take 
much new dictation. Having acquired 
that, we are ready to proceed, and 
can be sure of a certain amount of \% 
steady progress. The teacher, of € 
course, should have in mind to ac- <4. 
complish certain results, but the stu- 
dents should be told that they, them- P 

. Fraeo H 
selves, have to go out to meet the 
problems, and if they must do certain 
things, those problems must be kept in mind. 


Figure Drills 

Mr. Brown also spoke of the figure drill work. 
In connection with that I have a slightly dif- 
ferent idea. His drill was to make the students 
do rapid calculation work. In connection with 
my work, I have a little different kind of drill 
work. I write the characters “1234567890” and 
time myself to see how often I can write those 
characters in a minute. This is very good prac- 
tice for students, for they don’t have to think 
of what they are writing, and it develops ex- 
cellent execution. A student practicing ten 
minutes a day on the figures will soon be able 
to write twenty sets in a minute. 

Mr. Hagar suggested in his address on Mon- 
day morning that the burden of raising the 
standard of speed rests upon the teachers. I 
igree with him that the burden of raising the 
standard of speed rests upon the teachers, and I 
really cannot see how we can get very much of 
t percentage of court reporters graduated from 
the schools until the teachers themselves take a 
higher interest in the art of shorthand writing. 

The Ultimate Results 

Addressing myself just a little more particu- 
larly to the subject: I wonder what idea the 
iverage teacher has in his mind as to the re- 
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sults to be attained by the student four years 
after he leaves the school room. I do not wish 
to be placed in the attitude of criticising teach- 
ers—I think they are the most conscientious 
people in the world and are willing to do what- 
ever is good for the students—but being so 
busily engaged in training students in shorthand 
and typewriting, they may not always keep in 
mind the results to attained three or four 
years after the student leaves school. ‘In order 
to bring that about and with very desirable 
results, and to have the student keep in mind 
his instruction during the time he is working, 
especially the first few years after graduation, 
you have to place before him occasionally in a 
very enthusiastic and inspirational way the pos- 
sibilities that lie before the young man who will 
stay with the business problems and deal with 
them as business men would. A stenographer 
who deals with business problems purely in a 
mechanical way will never gain very great suc- 
cess. My observation of stenographers is that 
they look at the work from too limited a view- 
point; they look at things stenographically in- 
stead of commercially. 

Students leaving business college 
need more than a knowledge of short- 
hand and typewriting and business 
etiquette. They need ideas. If the 
business college is only training young 
men and young women to become 
stenographers, it falls far short of 
what it might do. If our students 
go out into the world with the idea 
that they can do something, they will 
do something; but if they start out 
to be stenographers only they will 
attain only a stenographer’s success. 

I have often thought stenography 
a hindrance to a person who relied upon it as 
the one thing to carry him through the business 
world, and relying on that, failed to develop 
the latent powers within him. We need young 
men leaving our schools to have force and 
character, who are not afraid to say what they 
think. We need boys and girls who think, who 
are willing to devote their energies and ambi- 
tion to the business they have at hand. Many 
a young man, as illustrated in the story told 
by Mr. Gregg, is so afraid of his employer 
that he cannot do justice to himself. 

Rapidity of Execution 

A letter was dictated the other day in which 
a phrase occurred, “In answer to yours of the 
14th inst.” A teacher remarked to me, “It is 
wonderful how quickly the writer wrote that on 
the board.” That is the point I have in mind. 
If the student has a knowledge of phrases but 
executes them slowly, he cannot force up his 
speed. I have put hustle and activity into my 
work. You know the phrases just as well as I 
do. Why have you not the speed I have? You 
will say that I am regularly at it, and that a 
teacher cannot be expected to have the same 
speed as a reporter who is writing shorthand all 
the time. However, I think we can reasonably 
expect many teachers to be a little more active 
in their writing. If you know the phrase “in 


be 
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answer to yours,” why spend any more time 
writing that phrase than is necessary? When 
we write notes on the board for specimen pur- 
poses, we can take a little more time for execu- 
tion, but when writing on the board from dicta- 
tion, we should execute the outlines as rapidly 
as we can execute them accurately. The 
average teacher thinks so much about the exact 
proportions that he loses the “life” of his notes. 
I have often noticed teachers, right-handed 
teachers, writing from the left side. You can’t 
do good work there. You have to assume a 
proper position at the board, just the same as 
if you were writing 200 words a minute. 

I have an idea about how many words a 
teacher should be able to write on the kind of 
matter he dictates to his students for his ad- 
vaneed classes—not the technical kind, but that 
which is usually given for transcription—and it 
is one hundred words a minute. If you can’t 
do that, in my judgment, you could not do any- 
thing better worth while than to acquire the 
ability to write one hundred words a minute on 
business letters. Teachers are often quite con- 
scientious about enforcing certain principles 
and rules, perhaps even to the extent of doing 
themselves and their students injustice. We 
have to look at things from a larger viewpoint 
than the theoretical. 


Importance of Recreation 


I was pleased with the ambition and en- 
thusiasm displayed in the presentation of the 
lessons on the board. However, in connection 
with that, if the teacher is to display the proper 
amount of enthusiasm, he has to take proper 
care of himself. Students are not very enthu- 
siastic about a teacher who comes to the class 
without ambition, “phonograph-like” teachers, 
or whatever you call them. If a teacher is 
going to put the same amount of enthusiasm 
into his classroom work that the business man 
puts into the selling of oleomargerine or what 
ever he sells, he has to copy the actions of the 
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business man. In this day and age, when th 
business man occupies a position of responsi 
bility, he usually has a little time for recreation 
He may often work more than any of his 
employees, and I presume he does, but he does 
not work the eight or sixteen hours without any 
interruption. He spends some time in reading 
and studying methods outside of his own work, 
but, of course, that is recreation to him. So, 
I think, and I feel strongly about this matter, 
that a teacher should not spend more than eight 
or nine hours a day on work pertaining to the 
classroom. A teacher has to be wide-awake, 
progressive, and up-to-date, and, in order to 
be that, he has to devote a little time to other 
things. A teacher who is well-informed and who 
comes to the classroom full of life and vigor, 
will inspire his class and will keep them work- 
ing three or four years after they have been 
graduated from the school. 


Making Desirable Citizens 


So then, what is the work of the teacher from 
the reporter’s viewpoint? ‘The teacher should 
not only bear in mind that he is training 
amanuenses and business men, by which we 
mean stenographers and private secretaries, and 
clerical help, and court reporters, but he must 
remember that his highest aim should be to train 
desirabie citizens. There is no reason why the 
young men or young women, who are ambitious 
when they leave public schools, who are willing 
to devote the time to further study, willing to 
prepare themselves for business particularly, 
why they should not become the leading business 
men and women of the country; much more so, 
it seems to me, than the students, who, upon 
leaving the graded school, commence imme- 
diately upon something which requires no train- 
ing. Therefore, I think, if our training is such, 
we will send our students from our schools with 
a resolute determination to carry out that idea 
in business. [Applause.] 

(To be continued.) 











ABRAHAM LINCOLN, BORN 1809 


Chosen for large designs, he had the art 

Of winning with his humour, and he went 
Straight to his mark, which was the human heart; 

Wise, too, for what he could not break he bent. 


Upon his back a more than Atlas-load— 
The burden of the Commonwealth was laid; 
He stooped, and rose up to it, though the road 
Shot suddenly downwards, not a whit dismayed. 


Hold, warriors, counsellors, kings! all now give place 
To this dear bencfactor of the race.—Richard H. Stoddard. 
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The Annual Roll of Honor, 1910-1911 


(Continued from the January issue) 


M. N. Cutlip, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Huron College, Huron, S. D. (through 
C. W. Hockstetter). 

D. E. Henry, The Willis Business College, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

W. J. Hammill, Puryear Commercial Col- 
lege, Council Bluffs, Ia. 

George P. Lord, Salem Commercial School, 
Salem, Mass. 

Northern Business College, Watertown, 
N. Y. (through Rhoda M. Silliman and 
Eva M. Bullard). 

Claribel Van Vliet, North Yakima Busi- 
ness College, North Yakima, Wash. 

J. S. Sweet, Santa Rosa Business College, 
Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Sarah Sabolsky, Select School of Short- 
hand, Chicago. 

Joseph S. Zocholl, St. Paul Normal and 
Business College, St. Paul, Nebr. 

E. D. Westbrook, Westbrook Academy, 
Olean N. Y. 

C. L. Michael, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Adeline H.- Weber, Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colo. 

Sister Scholastica, Cathedral High School, 
Marquette, Mich. 

St. Norbert’s College, DePere, Wis. 

R. A. Coverdale, Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Okla. 

A. M. Bruce, Massey Business College, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Iva M. Webber, Heald’s Business Col- 
lege, San Jose, Cal. 

Mrs. A. M. Morris, Brown’s Business Col- 
lege, Danville, Ill. 

Cyrus W. Field, Detroit Business College, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Jane M. Goddard, Jamestown High School, 
Jamestown, N. D. 

Vera E. Wold, York School of Business and 
Telegraphy, York, Pa. 

Georgia C. Amsden, San Diego High School, 
San Diego, Cal. 

Clara M. Brawthen, Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Illinois. 

Ella L. Jones, Miss Jones’ Shorthand School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Frank J. Brunner, St. John’s College, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Billingsley, West Virginia 
Wesleyan School of Commerce, Buckhan- 
non, W. Va. 

F. M. Beacom, Wilmington Business Col- 
lege, Wilmington, Del. 

Grand Rapids Business Institute, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (through F. L. Brooks and 
M. E. Davenport). 

W. E. Gowling, Gowling Business College, 
Ottawa, Ont., Canada. 

Oscar L. Champion, High School, Kewanee, 
Ill. 

Pearl A. Ritchie, Rockford High School, 
Rockford, DL 


Sisters of Notre Dame, Notre Dame Acad 
emy, Covington, Ky. 

Grace E. Smith, Hiawatha Academy, Hia 
watha, Kans. 

Mrs. Bertha Lee Lane, Twin City Commer 
cial School, Menominee, Mich. 

Robert H. Butler, LaCrosse High School, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 

W. L. Hartman, Tulsa Business College, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

V. E. Nielson, Teald’s Business College, 
Long Beach, Cal. 

E. Elizabeth Miller, Wabash Commercial 
University, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Anna M. Coffenberger, Central Kansas 
Business College, Abilene, Kans. 

Leon A. Winslow, Portland High School, 
Portland, Me. 

Ethel I. Earl, Foster’s Business College, 
Bartlesville, Okla. 

Eva M. Bullard, Watertown, N. Y. 

Ethel M. Rayborn, Brown’s Business Col 
lege, East St. Louis, Ill. 

J. B. Yingling, High School, El Dorado, 
Kans. 

Florence Coutant, Calumet High School, 
Calumet, Mich. 

Virginia Truax, Brockton Business College, 
Brockton, Mass. 

Morton MacCormac, MacCormac School, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Myra Ayres, Cream City Business College, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

E. H. Melanphy, Y. M. C. A. “Association 
Institute,” Honolulu, Hawaii. 

E. H. Armstrong, Grass Valley Business 
College, Grass Valley, Cal. 

Mrs. Estelle B. Clark, Clark’s Business 
School, Taunton, Mass. 

T. R. Hopkins, Brown’s Business College, 
Champaign, Ill. 

Mrs. F. W. Ellis, Ellis Business College, 
Elgin, Ill. 

C. N. Stockton, Illinois Business College, 
Springfield, IIl. 

Ethel Sawyer, Burlington High School, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Lowell Commercial College, Lowell, Mass. 

Sisters of St. Joseph, St. Joseph’s Academy, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Beatrice M. Ireland, Albany College, Al 
bany, Oregon. 

Jessie C. Smith, Douglas Business College, 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Grace Auld, Bellingham High School, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

College of the Sacred Heart, Prairie du 
Chien, Wis. 

W. A. Arnold, Woodbine Normal and Com- 
mercial School, Woodbine, Iowa. 

Cina Cady, Story’s College of Commerce 
and Normal Training, Portage, Wis. 

C. E. Stretcher, West Denver High School, 
Denver, Colo. 

(To be continued) 





Plate-Writing Exercise 


Next month authoritative shorthand plates will be published for the 
Write up this matter in the best shorthand of which you are capable 
any points of theory about which you are doubtful, and put the notes aside to be 
rhis will enable you to find out exactly where 


month with the authoritative plates 


uivance key" given below 
verifying from your text-book 
compared next 
you are weak 


on the principles and wordsigns, and will point the way to judicious review 


OR the plate-writing exercise this 
kK’ month we have chosen the first part 

of the matter used in the first test 
in the contest for the Adams Trophy. The 
test was taken from a Baccalaureate ser 
mon by that eloquent divine, Rev. Frank 
W. Gunsaulus, of Chicago. 

It will be remembered that on this test, 
dictated at 150 words a minute for five 
minutes, Mr. Charles L. Swem made but 
four errors. As he surpassed this splen 
did record on the test at a high speed 
170 a minute—by making but three er 
rors, two of which were obviously due to 
hasty transcription and the third to mis- 
hearing (“great’ being written ‘greater’ ), 
our readers will be interested to learn the 
nature of the four errors in the 150-test. 

Two of them were in the insertion of 
“and” in the transcription, two spots in 
the paper being mistaken for dots. Since 
the contest, and after examining the orig 
inal notes, Mr. Swem has been very par 
ticular about having paper that is free 
from blemishes! The other errors were 
in transcribing “as” for “he is.” The 
errors are indicated in parentheses in the 
article. 

The ‘‘150'' Accuracy Test 

The Bible is the young man’s book. It 
gathers its force, it discharges its energies, 
touched as they are by the influence of Heaven, 
in the name of the young man. Thus Moses 
stands, a young man, in the halls of a majestic 
past that he may handle the forces of a great 
future, and he was great never so surely as 
when, in the midst of the hoary ages his eye 


glanced upon the pyramids that were new, and 
he looked into the face of the Sphinx, and real 
ized in himself the imperishable and immortal 
elements that know no decline and that have gone 
on and on in unfaded significance while king 
doms and empires have fallen to pieces. So we 
have the young Samuels, the young Daniels, and 
as we go on through the centuries we have that 
great civil engineer Nehemiah. And at last we 
find ourselves by the side of the Jordan gazing 
upon two young men, one of -them is leading his 
Master down into the water, and the Heavens 
are opened above his head and the young Jew 
is consecrated. There, in the midst of the glory 
of that scene, all of the ecstacy, and all of the 
hopefulness, and all of the brilliant forces in- 
vested in young manhood have their coronation. 
(And) That is the young man’s scene. That 
is the most rapturous, tenderest, sweetest music 
heard in the history of young manhood, when 
those waters are broken, when the tinkling drops 
fall upon the head of Jesus, and fall again into 
the Jordan. It is nothing but a sweet story, a 
beautiful tradition; it is nothing but the ever 
living prophecy of young manhood. For, above 
young manhood, the Heavens open; (and) out 
of those unseen spaces there comes a dove, and 
to-day, for young manhood, there are arching 
skies, and out of some balcony of Heaven there 
comes a voice: “This is My Son.” 

Jesus Christ, at that moment, my young 
brothers, was simply claiming for young man- 
hood the relationship of the divine life, he was 
reaching up from the heights of humanity and 
touching divinity. He is (as) finding there the 
privilege of coming as a young man into God's 
world with God’s business to do, and He gave 
His life and He gave salvation to man, and He 
comes to us through consecrated manhood as a 
young man. He died at thirty-three years of 
age and the mightiest name in all history is the 
name of a young man, giving to us, as He comes 
through the ages, fresh inspirations, new and 
advancing visions, and commanding ideals. 








keep doing so until the end. 








THE RAILSPLITTER’S PHILOSOPHY 


I do the very best | know how—the very best | can; and | mean to 
If the end brings me out all right what is said 
If the end brings me out wrong, ten 


against me won't amount to anything. 
angels swearing | was right would make no difference.— Abraham Lincoln. 
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Learn Correct Methods 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 


Puate Warirren sy Miss Wixirrep Kenna, Cutcaco 








Postcarditis 


In this department we will publish each month the names 


hand who cesire 


in various parts of the world 
subscribers to this magazine 
address to the GREGG WRITER, Chicago, Ill 


name and 


N the December number we felt con- 

strained to remark that this depart- 

ment would be “restricted to those 
who have a knowledge of the fundamental 
principles of the system and who display 
some artistic skill in writing.” One of the 
members of the Postcarditis circle had writ 
ten us complaining that he had written a 
number of people and had not received a 
reply. The complaint was written in such 
weird and picturesque hieroglyphics that 
it was some time before we realized that 
they were supposed to represent what we 
had imagined to be a system of beautiful 
lines and graceful curves. 

Then it was that we decided there should 
be a limit to Postcarditis. One purpose 
of the department was to form a pleasant 
medium of friendly correspondence and co- 


operation, but it was also intended to pro- 
mote a more artistic and correct style of 
It would be impossible, in any 
event, to print all the names of those who 
have just begun the study of shorthand and 
who wish to avail themselves of the depart 
ment, although they are still unable to 


writing. 


correspond in shorthand. Therefore, as 
previously stated, all applicants for en- 
rollment must be written in shorthand with 
the name and address only in longhand. 

This ruling did not meet with the ap- 
proval of every one. One of our friends 
writes: 

If the beginners are not entered in the corre- 
spondence columns and only the best specimens, 
what is there to encourage the new student? It 
seems to me the magazine fails to accomplish its 
purpose. 


On the other hand, that accomplished 
writer, Mr. P. R. Van Frank, Jr., writing 
from Little Rock, Ark., says: 

Dear Postcarditis : 

I wish I was well enough acquainted to give 
you a box of Christmas sweets for the second 
paragraph of your article in the December 
issue. Some of the stuff floating around on 
picture postals and said to be shorthand writing 
certainly is a “fright.” 


exchange postals “written in shorthand” with othe 


of the writers of Gregg Short 
t writers of the system 


There is no charge for enrollment, but all applicants must be 


Names are not repeated after first publication. Send your 


New Members 


Hoy Bird, R. F. D. No. 4, Centerburg, Ohio. 

Raymond Parker, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Elizabeth Bronson, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Hattie Penfield, 260 N. Fremont Ave., 
Angeles, Cal. 

Miss Coreta Smithhisler, Mt. Vernon, 

George X. Barry, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Fred Pharis, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Ada McArtor, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Anna Jordan, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Rose Gaffney, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Elma Deakins, R. F. D., Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Vivian Hutton, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Roy Prudy, care W. C. Rockwell & Bro., Mt 
Vernon, Ohio. 

Miss Fairy Tinkey, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

Lloyd Barber, R. F. D. No. 3, Mt. 
Ohio. 

John Horn, Danville, Ohio. 

Ethel Campbell, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Mark Ewalt, R. F. D. No 7, Mt. 
Ohio. 

Isabelle Stokes, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 

Charles Hamilton, 206 S. Gay St., Mt 
non, Ohio. , 

Jessie Stout, Marshall, Mich. 

Miss Nevada Griffin, Auburn, Cal 

Maude Boyle, Montrose, Colo. 

Alice Tripler, Montrose, Colo 

Clara Moore, Montrose, Colo. 

L.. M. Tobin, Montrose, Colo. 

J. L. Bell, Montrose, Colo. 

Mayme Rush, Montrose, Colo 

Frank C. Hemphill, Montrose, Colo. 

J. E. Conway, Montrose, Colo. 

Leven C. Shropshire, 344 Kerlin St., Chester, 
Pa, 

Thomas J. Conley, 504 W. Sixth St., Chester, 
Pa. 

Ed. A. 

Ernest L. Johnson, 429 
ter, Pa. 

Mabel FE. Bullard, 1720 Walnut St., Chester, 
Pa. 

Jennie Sack, 531 W. Third St., Chester, Pa. 

Ada Lukens, Fairview Road, Woodlyn, Pa. 

Mary E. McLaughlin, 915 Upland St., Ches 
ter, Pa. 

Anna G. Doherty, 910 Upland St., Chester, 
Pa. 

Florence 
Pa. 

Bertha Schoenberger, Box 37, Crum Lynne, 
Pa. 

Harry N. Shropshire, 
College, Chester, Pa. 


Los 


Ohio 


Vernon, 


Vernon, 


Ver 


Talbot, 416 E. 8th St., Chester, Pa. 
Fast 10th St., Ches 


2024 Madison St., Chester, 


Lewis, 


Chester Commercial 
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Shorthand in Germany 


HE following extract, from a report 

of the proceedings of the National 

Shorthand Reporters’ Association, 
by Dr. W. D. Bridge, gives an idea of the 
popularity of shorthand in Germany: 

Mr. Bridge, as historian, presented a long 
and most valuable letter and communication 
just received from Prof. Ahnert of the great 
National Shorthand Library in Dresden, Ger- 
many, which has 25,000 volumes on its shelves, 
of which 2,000 are in English, 1,000 in French, 
1,000 in Italian, and the remainder in the other 
languages of the world. The annual budget of 
this Library is $16,000. The Institutipn pub- 
lishes a magazine 56 years old. There are ten 
officers devoting their time to the work; twelve 
halls are its locale, and its work is immense in 
value. There are 2,600 unions, or local societies, 
using the Gabelsberger shorthand, with 117,260 
members, and 183,097 students in this system. 
Of the Stolze-Schrey system there are 912 
unions or societies, 74,265 members, and 122,912 
students of the system. The letter from Prof. 
Ahnert calls for a closer connection between 
the Dresden institution and the National Short- 
hand Reporters’ Association. 


It is important to note that the systems 
of Gabelsberger and Stolze-Schrey, re 
ferred to in this report, are written on the 
slant of longhand. We believe that in this 
will be found the true reason for the high 


esteem in which the art is held in Germany. 
An easy, natural method of writing appeals 
to the logical mind. The time is not far 
distant when the art of shorthand will be 
as highly esteemed and as widely practiced 
by all classes of people in this country as it 
now is in Germany. 


Memory and Shorthand 


N an article in the Sunday Magazine 
| on “Memory as a Business Asset,”’ the 

writer says: 

“Stenographers and private secretaries 
have constant need of accurate and ready 
memories. A stenographer who has to ask 
her employer more than once how to spell 
the name of the street on which his mother 
resides is already on the toboggan slide and 
is likely ere long to be perusing the col 
umns in the newspapers headed ‘Help 
Wanted—Female.’ Such employees have 
a million and one things to remember. To 
cut in on an important dictation to inquire 
spellings of words is sure to end in ulti 
mate disaster. Yet in the schools of short 
hand and typewriting, in the effort to teach 
these branches quickly, no effort is made 
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to develop the accomplishment of remem 
bering. I say accomplishment, because al 


most anybody can learn to remember.” 


The Natural Result 


N the correspondence columns of the 
New York newspape rs there has been 
a continual stream of letters from busi 
ness men complaining about the incompe 
teney of the stenographers in New York 
City. One of the correspondents, Mr. 
Gerald Van Caste l. writes to the New York 
Times: 
Passing the shorthand ignorance that renders 
in order for “two dozen cans of oxtail soup” 
nto “two decent kinds of castile soap,” I depre 


cate the employment of any one in an office 
who addresses letters to: “Mr. Thomas Alver 
Eddison, Esq.,” or “William O'Connell, Esq., 


Bishop, Boston, Mass.,” and gives the hero of 
Manila a title he never sought as “Mr. G 
Dewey, Admiral Postmaster, N. Y. C.” 

I found a score of just such blunders in 200 
envelopes addressed for me yesterday in one 
of the most competently conducted shorthand 
offices downtown. “We can’t get reliable help!” 
is the complaint heard everywhere. 

Applicants for employment at the agencies 
ire required to take three letters, and if they 
can get 70 per cent. on these they are listed as 
eligibles. Would you hire a bookkeeper who 
made right additions in only 70 per cent. of 
the accounts he posted? 


To any one familiar with shorthand sys 
first illustration Mr. 
Van Castel explains the cause of all the 


tems, the given by 
trouble. 
=) S 


D 
Towards Efficiency 


N an article on “What the Orient Can 
Teach Us,” in the “World's Work,” 
Mr. Clarence Poe says: 

Let Americans make haste to learn the final 
esson that the Orient teaches—the necessity of 
onserving in the fullest degree all the qualities 
that have given us industrial supremacy—the 
power of the trained brain and cunning hand 
are enforced by all the magic strength that we 
may get from modern machinery. We must 
thoroughly educate all our people. Was it not 
in Oriental prophet who wrote, “My people are 
destroyed for lack of knowledge?” 

But in no case must we forget that educatien, 
if it is to be effective, must train for efficiency, 
must link itself with life and work, must be 
practical. 
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He adds, “In India the school authorities 
are carne stly at work upon the same prob 
lem of making the school train for life and 
work.” 

In the same number of the “World's 
Work” there is an article about “The Girl 
of To-morrow—What the School Will Do 
for Her.” in the 
becomes evident even to the poorest parent 
that the what the 
girl can do best, and is training her in the 
way of that aptitude to the end of making 
her a more efficient wage earner and at the 
factor in the 


which writer says: “It 


school has discovered 


same time a more useful 


home haa 


Brevities 


The Commercial Teachers’ Association 
of Indiana held a meeting at Indianapolis 
on December 27-28 in connection with the 
convention of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. One of the subjects discussed 
at the meeting was the suggested organiza 
tion of an “Ohio Valley Commercial Teach 
ers’ Association,’ through the consolida 
tion of the Indiana, Michigan and Ohio 
state associations. 

We that “the 
male commercial teachers of New England 
will hold their annual dinner at the Boston 
City Club on Saturday, February 24th. 
The committee intends to notify all male 


members of the profession, but if there are 


received a_ notification 


any who did not receive an invitation last 
vear, the committee will thank them to send 
The members of the com 
mittee are: FE. J. Colton, Jr., Brookline 
High School, Brookline, Mass.; R. G. 
Laird, High School of Commerce, Boston; 
E. H. Fisher, Fisher 


Somerville. Mass 


in their names.” 


Business ( ‘ollege. 


> 


In the December number we reprinted 
an extract from a report by Dr. W. D. 
Bridge of the Shorthand contests at the N. 
S. R. A. convention, which appeared in the 
giving the 
names of the contestants and the systems 
used, Dr. Bridge inadvertently included the 
name of Mr. Charles H.. Magee as one of 
the contestants, and we did not notice this 


Phonographic Magazine. In 
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when reprinting the article. In calling our 
attention to the matter, Mr. Magee says: 

I note that my name is published as having 
been among the number. In the first place, I 
was not a contestant, but was a member of the 
committee conducting the contest; in the second 
place, I do not write Success Shorthand, but 
Osgoodby; in the third place, I do not use a 
fountain pen, but a Spencerian No. 1. I will 
thank you to correct this statement in your next 
issue. Perhaps if the author of the article had 
been good enough to give me a rating, it would 
not look so bad; but I do not care for the im- 
pression to be abroad among my professional 
friends that I was connected with the speed 
contests in any way except as a-member of the 
committee conducting it. 


* * © 
The 


Honor” 


Century list in the next “Roll of 
is going to be a long one. There 
are already fifteen names in the list. At 
this writing the leader is Mr. A. E. Row- 
land of the Cream City Business College, 
Milwaukee, who has 244 subscriptions to 
his credit, but he is only one point ahead of 
Mr. W. E. Weafer of the Central High 
School, Buffalo. Then follow: 


Mary Myers, School of Commerce, Harris- 
burg, Pa... 175 
Miss M. 
College, ‘St. L uis, Mo. et . 165 
C. G. Linn, Omaha High Sc hool, Omaha, 
Nebraska ..... 164 
W. E. Inge rsoll, Northweste: rn “Busine ss 
College, Spokane, Wash. . 160 
Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New 
York City ...... a 148 
G. E. Spohn, Capital City ‘Com. College, 
Madison, Wis.. 142 
D. D. Mueller, School of Bus. Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
Cc. I. Brown, 
Peoria, Ill... 
G. F. Maetzold, 


Brown’s Business College, 


Minneapolis Business Col- 
lege, Minneapolis, Minn 


Massillon Actual Business College, Massil- 


lon, Ohio ane. 
c A Bittighofer, Drake ‘Business College, 

Jersey City, N. J...... jancaene nse 
F. J. Williams, Knoxville Business College, 

Knoxville, Tenn. oN : 102 

Many other teachers have sent in smaller 
lists but with the statement that every stu 
dent in the class is subscriber. 
These teachers deserve as much praise as 
those that have sent in larger lists. 


now a 


% * 7 


The Providence Evening Tribune of 
January 2d has a report of the Touch 
Typewriting Speed Contest held by Child’s 
Business College, Providence, R. I. The 
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contest was won by Mr. Howard R. Cough 
lin with a net speed of 52 words a minut 
Mr. John O’Donohue being second with ; 
record of 44 words a minute. A handsom: 
silver cup was awarded Mr. Coughlin by 
the principal of the Mr. E. E 
Childs. 


school, 


7. *~ * 

The Kansas City December 
16th had an extended report of the exer 
cises of the 46th Anniversary of the 
famous Spalding’s Commercial College, 
Kansas City, Mo. The address of welcom« 
was delivered by Prof. James F. Spalding, 
founder and president of the college. 
There was a very attractive musical pro- 
gram, and, at the close of this feature, the 
audience of 500 people witnessed a game of 
basketball by the of the commer 
cial and shorthand classes in the gymna 
sium of the college. The Journal says: 
“The school was established October 25th, 
1865, in the then little so-called City of 
Kansas having less than 5,000 inhabitants. 
The school opened with a class of seven 
students, two of whom are living and were 
present at the services last night.” 


Journal of 


teams 


* * % 


At the meeting in Pittsburg, Pa., No 
vember 9th, the American Association of 
Stenographers was organized and the fol 
lowing officers elected: H. A. Wadsworth, 
Chairman and Treasurer; R. B. Chamber 
lin, Secretary; J. T. Daly and C. L. Wil 
liams, Assistant Secretaries. 

Mr. Wadsworth writes us: 

The first clause in our constitution, which | 
will quote, gives, in a general way, the purpose 
of our association: 

“The name of this Association is ‘American 
Association of Stenographers.’ Its object is to 
increase the efficiency and earning power, and 
in other ways promote the general welfare of its 
members. This Association shall not assume the 
form of a labor union, nor shall it at any time 
adopt what are generally known as union meth 
ods.” 

Stenographers, both men and women, are 
eligible to membership; dues are $3.00 per year. 
As the name of our Association would indicate, 
its scope is national. We propose to, as rapidly 
as possible, establish branch associations in 
many of the principal cities. At the present 
time in Pittsburg we are establishing our em- 
ployment department, which I personally be- 
lieve will eventually be one of the principal fea- 
tures of the association. We are also conduct- 
ing shorthand practice classes six evenings each 
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eek. Both the services of the employment de 
artment and the privilege of our practice 
lasses are free to all members. 

We do not, by any means, propose to confine 
the work of our Association to educational and 
financial lines. On the contrary, we will have, 
from time to time, various social functions.” 

The office of the Association is 905 Cen 
tury Building, Pittsburg, Pa. 

= * * 

In answer to a correspondent, the Pho 
nographic Magazine for December says: 

“Success” shorthand is substantially Benn 
Pitman phonography with a few arbitrary con 
tractions and phrasing expedients added, mostly 
taken from the Graham “Handbook.” The only 
thing that can possibly give it the slightest 
claim to distinction as being different from 
Benn Pitman and Graham is the rule of outline 
sition with respect to the line. This rule 
makes the first stroke of any outline the con 
trolling stroke in determining the position, so 
that an outline beginning with a_ horizontal 
troke followed by a descending stroke places 
the horizontal stroke in position. The arrange 
ment is senseless, inconvenient and slow. It in- 
creases the natural tendency of outlines to de 
scend, and throws more strokes below the line 
f writing than any other form of Pitmanic 
phonography. . Moreover, it sacrifices the clear 
listinction between word-outlines and phrase- 
uutlines that comes from writing, for instance, 
the word enchain, and the phrase no-chain. In 
“Success” shorthand both would be written with 
the latter form 

* 7 + 

The Trenton Evening Times of Decem 
ber 30th had a page article about the 
lenth Anniversary of the Rider-Moore & 
Stewart School under the ‘management of 
Mr. Frank B. Moore and John E. Gill. 
Che article—which is illustrated with 
large photo cuts of the proprietors—con- 
tains A very interesting account of the es- 
tablishment of the school in 1865 and its 
subsequent growth to its present unique 
position as one of the leading commercial 
schools of the country. In giving an ac- 
count of the graduates of the school who 
have won distinction, the report says: 

Two notable instances are those of Wil- 

ird B. Bottome and Charles L. Swem, 
two of the fastest writers of shorthand in 
the world. These young men were born 
ind raised in this city and they received 
their shorthand training in the Rider 
Moore & Stewart School.” 

oe a 

Why not renew your subscription to 

lay? Our supply of magazines is not 


unlimited ! 
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Never Mind 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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How to Prevent a Cold 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 








Jor the ‘Typi st 


A Clearing-house of Ideas for Typists, Beginners and Professionals 
Conducted by Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York 
to whom all communications relating to this 
department should be addressed. 


How to Acquire Typewriting Technique 
No. 6 


INGERING ability is so important 
}' that I want to urge you to continue 

the work through one more series of 
Then we shall pass to some of 
the problems in straight copy. By this 
time your fingers should be sufficiently re 
sponsive to make the fingering of all or 
linary words easy, rapid, and well-timed. 
Chis installment will, therefore, consist of 
much work and little talk. 

There is one point, however, that needs 
emphasis at this time. Put yourself under 
greater pressure; try to make your fingers 
work faster; push them up, for at least 
a short time every day, to their utmost 
ability in execution. This is necessary in 
order to get out of the rut that is inevitable 
unless the typist attempts every day to do 
: little more and a little better work than 
he did the day before. It is an old saying, 
and a true that “there is no such 
thing as standing still; you either go for- 
ward or backward.” 

You want to be distinctly in the class of 


Xt rcises. 


one, 


forward movers. 


Drill 1 


Words Requiring Alternate Use of Right 
and Left Fingers 


Alternate the words of this list with 
those in Drill 2, following this plan of 
practice: Write one line of each word, fin- 
ishing the exercises in this way. Then re- 
peat until you have gone through the whole 
list five times. 
theory 
their 
title 
torment 
tutor 
usual 


profit 
quantity 
right 
signal 
social 
suspend 


naught 
neighbor 
ornament 
paid 
penalty 
problem 


usurp 
vigor 
visible 
visual 


vogue 
wield 
wish 
when 


Drill 2 
Words Requiring Use of Left Hand 


Alternate with foregoing list: 


sweater 
tasted 
tracer 
trade 
traverse 
vacate 
vast 
vegetate 
vested 
wafer 


retreat 
reverse 
reward 
scatter 
screw 
secrete 
segregate 
severe 
stated 
steadfast 


gazette 
great 
rafter 
reader 
rebate 
recreate 
regret 
reserve 
retard 
retract 


Drill 3 
Some Troublesome Words 


Many of the following words are 
troublesome for some typists but not for 
others. Almost all of the words that re- 
quire the sole use of one hand offer more 
or less difficulty. If you have in your list 
any particularly difficult words to finger, 
please send them in for the benefit of 
others. These will be published in an- 
other installment. Provide yourself with 
a little notebook in which to make note of 
those’ words that give you trouble. These 
can be practiced at leisure moments until 
the fingering difficulty has disappeared. 

Practice Drill 3 in accordance with the 
suggestions for the first drill. 


hypocrisy 
assessment 
exorbitant 
unnecessary 


conscientious 
monotony 
necessary 
thoroughly 
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hazardous 
criticise 
reminiscence 
excessive 
psychology 
bureau 
embezzle 
auxiliary 
discipline 
award 
minimum 


exercise 
paroxysm 
strengthened 
existence 
criterion 
scrutinize 
monotonous 
satisfactorily 
exceed 
decease 
appoint 


Drill 4 


Words Containing Common Initial Com- 
binations 


Practice Drills 4 and 5 
with suggestions already given. 


contract 
restraint 
distribute 
electrical 
alternate 
instruction 
consternation 
extreme 


in accordance 


independent 
consider 
complete 
counterpart 
import 
unpaid 
excise 
permit 


¢ 
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intelligent 
extraordinary 
distraction 
enterprise 
perfection 
inclination 
supreme 


Drill 5 
Words Containing Common Terminations 


enlarge 
propose 
disclose 
recognize 
inconvenient 
uncommon 
communication 


gratitude 
assignee 
mortgage 
knowledge 
challenge 
probable 
despicable 
manageable 
reducible 
eligible 
receptacle 
mingle 
compile 
settle 
toilsome 


(To be continued) 


scientific 
terrific 
provided 
violated 
circulated 
animated 
expand 
ascent 
profound 
childhood 
disregard 
onward 
extravagance 
negligence 
reduce 


Ys 


Transcribing Contest 


The Winners 


1. Mr. Elmer H. Johnson, Los Ange 
les, California. 
2. Mr. Louis H. Kominz, Rochester 
Business Institute, Rochester, New York. 
8. Miss Margaret Marshall, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
The Ten Next Best 


Mr. Whipple Bishop, Kahoka, Missouri. 

Miss Maude H. Huston, New York 
City. 

Mr. Wm. V. Rockefellow, Ogden, Utah. 

Miss E. M. Longard, Nashua, New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. Hermann F. Post, Chicago, I]linois. 

Mr. Edward Lenz ‘(address not given). 

Mr. N. M. Babb, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. 

Mr. C. P. 
fornia. 

Miss Anna C. Bergstedt, South St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

Miss Nola Baker, Greenville, Texas. 


Foster, Santa Paula, Cali- 


T is quite evident that transcribing re 
I porting notes has little terror for the 
average reader of the Gregg Writer, 
for there came in the “Transcribing Con 


of the biggest batches of papers 
that has been submitted in any contest 
thus far. And they came from every 
where—United States, England, Canada, 
Mexico. I suppose if the time had been 
extended a little longer, we should have 
received them from Australia, India and 
South Africa. I am glad it wasn’t. As it 
was, I had to enlist the services of Miss 
Tarr in correcting the papers. 

Everything but the first sentence—or 
rather a part of a sentence—was plain 
sailing. The really difficult thing was to 
start in the middle of a sentence without 
knowing what went before. But it is to 
the everlasting credit of Gregg Shorthand 
that those who made a bad job of tran- 
scribing that “part’’ sentence made a bad 
job of the rest, too, and those who “stuck 
to their notes’’ and read just what was 


test” one 
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written in the “part” sentence were able 
to read the rest without the slightest diffi 
culty. In analyzing the errors, it was clear 
that most of them from pure 
carelessness. For example, the unfinished 
sentence reads “*. rest upon what 
we do and that a part.” 
[hat was transcribed by a very large num 
rests upon what we 
examination of the 
show that the word “rest” is 
just as plain as the nose on one’s face, and 


were made 


every one has 
ber thus: 
do,” ete. 


Now, an 


notes will 
there was absolutely no excuse for writ 
The little phrase 
stumbling block for many. In 
the engraving, the hook for “W” did not 
come out as clearly as it was in the actual 
notes and many mistook the “W” for one 
of those overlapping circles that often 


ing “rests.” “we do” 


proved 


arise from poor execution, and transcribed 
the word “education.” 

In the notes Miss Werning wrote “San 
Paulo”—that being the way she heard it. 
It was transcribed that way by a great 
many who did not take the trouble to as- 
certain the correct spelling from an atlas. 
In another place the speaker put in an 
extra “and” that should have been elimi- 
nated in transcribing. 

On the whole the transcripts were fine 
ind the various contestants are to be con- 
gratulated upon the excellent work they 
did. Some of the transcripts were beauti- 
fully typewritten. Among these I must 
mention especially the work of the stu- 
dents of Mr. Hardie at the Greenville 
Business College, Greenville, Texas—Jen- 
nie Strong and Nola Baker, Z. R. Farmer 
ind Sylvester Gregory; that of E. E. 
Johnson, Parral, Mex.; John H. Lang- 
ston, Shawnee, Okla.; Arthur Lampman, 
Marshalltown, Iowa; Eugene Reynolds, 
Kansas City; M. F. Rouse, Danvers, Mass. ; 
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Beryl Elliott, Washington, D. C.; Harry 
Ober, Boston; Winnifred Snyder, Fre 
mont, Neb.; R. M. Offt, Passaic, N. J.; 
Marie Loftus, Clyde, Mo.; Laura M. Kin 
ney, Providence, R. I.; Florence Felton, 
Boonville, Mo.; Louis Neumann, Bloom 
ington, Ill.; the students of Carthage Com 
mercial College, Carthage, Mo.; R. J. Me 
Cutcheon, Denver, Colo.; J. W. Beaure 
gard, Spencer, Idaho; Florence MacDer 
mott, New Haven, Conn.; Frankie Beard, 
Lynchburg, Va.; Gladys Morgan, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Mae J. Gillette, Winsted, Conn.; 
Forest Roberts, Centralia, Ill.; C. J. Chan- 
dler, Kalispell, Mont. 

I just want to mention incidentally that 
pen-written transcripts do not make much 


ss J 5 


> 
<? . 
CLoocte Lf aw ¢ 


4s 


of a “hit” with correctors—but they wer« 
gone over just as carefully as the others. 
The Winning Transcripts 

The winning transcript, by Mr. Elmer 
H. Johnson, of Los Angeles, was a perfect 
piece of work—-every detail of it was just 
right. Mr. Johnson also that he 
writes an excellent style of shorthand him 
self, as the reproduction of his notes given 
on this page will make clear. 

The transcript of Mr. Louis H. Kominz 
was beautifully written, there being but 
one slight error—and that undoubtedly 
was an oversight. The paper of Miss 
Marshall, winner of third place, was a 
beautiful specimen of typewriting, but was 
penalized by two slight errors. One was 
where she transcribed “half sullen” for 
“as sullen;” the other was due to inserting 
an “and,” 


shows 
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Correct Transcript of Miss Werning'’s Notes 


rest upon what we do and that every one has 
a part. But the responsibility is even greater 
Our Nation not only acts for itself, but largely 
for all the world. Our Nation is “as a city set 
upon a hill, as a light that ‘cannot be hid.” 
That which is done here is soon known every 
where and has its influence for weal or woe. 
You cannot travel abroad without recognizing 
this. It is more apparent in Asia than in 
Europe, and more apparent in South America 
even than in Asia. If you visit South America 
you will find that everything done in this coun 
try is known to their leaders, even the minutest 
details of our politics. I shall not forget a day 
that I spent at Sao Paulo, the second city of 
Brazil, and I think that this incident may not 
be without interest to a school like this. 

At Sao Paulo they have a great normal col- 
lege. It was built and is conducted upon plans 
taken to Brazil by a woman from this very 
state of New York. They showed me through 
the rooms of the building, and then took me to 
the assembly hall. There I found the students 
of the higher classes gathered. Every seat was 
occupied, the aisles were full, and the young 
men stood back through the door into the outer 
hall. Over each window were two flags, the 
Brazilian flag and ours. A professor speaking 
for the school, and speaking in English, de- 
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livered an address of welcome. He said tha 
their Constitution was modeled after ours, an 
that even their flag, like ours, had a star for 
every state. And when he was through a young 
man of twenty or twenty-one spoke for th 
students. He spoke in English, too, and hi 
voice trembled with emotion as he said that th 
United States had been an inspiration to Brazi 
and that it was their ambition to make Brazi 
like the United States. And then a young 
lady recited a poem in English, and then th 
entire school rose and sang in English, 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing.” 


[Applause]. And then it was my time to 
speak. I told them that I had seen fulfilled 
there that day the dreams of our forefathers; 
that it was the desire of those who laid the 
foundations of our Nation that our Natior 
should conquer the world—not with its arms, 
but with its ideals. And I told them that our 
people would be happier far to know that they 
had profited by our example and that they 
were friendly to us because of that example; 
that they sang our songs as an evidence of 
their friendship-—-that our people would be 
happier far to know this than to have them as 
sullen subjects under a flag that they did not 
love. 


— 
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Letter of Application Contest 


Criticisms on Letters ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘A’’ 


ETTER “B” was given first place 
by Miss M. M. Gallagher, of 


Brown's Business College, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Miss Gallagher says: 

The letter is well written, terse, and to the 
point. The writer does not waste words; states 
explicitly and briefly his requirements and also 
shows by the letter that he knows the value of 
time, which is the all-important factor in the 
business world to-day. 


Mrs. Frances Effinger-Raymond: Letter 
“A”: I consider the first paragraph in that 
letter redundant; the second, commonplace; the 
third, stilted; the last two paragraphs are the 
usual jargon. Even so, it is a good letter and 
needs only pruning to make it excellent, and 
is not the kind of a letter I would turn down 
even if I criticise it. 

Letter “B”: I do not like the manner of ap- 
proach in this letter; too pert and too hurried. 
Any man who wants an Al office assistant will 
have time enough to read a letter. 

The general qualifications outlined in “B” 
are so splendiferoue that I should be too 
frightened to dictate to a young man or woman 
so wonderfully perfect. As I read the letter, 
I felt that under no consideration would I dare 


to dictate a letter regarding my laundry to 
such a young personage. 

I commend the clear, systematic and logical 
arrangement of the applicant’s qualifications; 
but they are fairly shouted on the run and | 
feel like dodging the assault epistolary. 

Mr. Henderson: Letter “A”: I do not think 
the average business man would object to “Ad” 
for “advertisement,” though when spelled out 
the word would be beyond criticism. 

The chronological order in which his educa 
tional qualifications are stated admits of too 
much wordiness. The employer, at most, has 
only time to consider an itemized statement of 
one’s qualifications, and the incidental manner 
in which they were acquired can be of but 
minor interest or importance to him. 

Why should he wish to bother the busy em 
ployer with an unfavorable reply setting forth 
why his application was refused? 

Letter “B”: Needs no comment. Few em 
ployers would care to read further than the 
second paragraph. 

Mr. Harman: Letter “A” says nothing about 
health or habits, nor did it mention testimonials. 
The paragraph referring to his willingness to 
work contains some rather heavy words. 

Letter “B” I do not like. It is “racy.” It 
the applicant has held all the positions men 
tioned, he would not likely be looking for a 
place. It has originality. 
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Letter “A” 


The employer 
es not need to be told that he wants a neat, 


Vises G riffi n 
curate and rapid stenographer. The appli 
nt also makes a great profession which would 
very difficult indeed to live up to. 

Letter “B” is certainly unique and might ap 
il to some, but the writer professes a great 
il, especially when he “Can do any 
ng in shorthand.” 

Vr. Winslow: Letter “A” 


SAaVS, 


is too long and 


me of the writer’s statements are too ex 
iwagant to win approval from a busy man. 
Letter “B” impresses me unfavorably. A 


etter of application should give the writer's 
lucation, experience and references, but he 
ould be careful to express himself modestly, 
d without too much self-assurance. 


Vr. Wade Letter “A” This letter 
tand considerable “boiling down.” 

Letter “B”: There would seem to be some- 
hing the matter with a stenographer of such 
gh-sounding qualifications out of a position. 
| would hesitate to employ one on the strength 
if such a letter. 


will 


Vr. Savage Letter “A” is too long and I 
hink there are too many large words used to 
iit the average business man. 

Letter “B” has an impertinent air. 


Mr. Zimpfer: Letter “B”: This letter, while 

conforms admirably to the requirement of 
being striking, and also evinces a good edu- 
cation, a wide commercial experience, and in- 
dicates that its author is a person possessed of 
nap and vim, yet if I were the employer re- 
ceiving the letter I would with reluctance con- 
der it favorably, because it would appeal to 
me as having been written by a presumptuous, 
verconfident and (I should be tempted to say) 
overeducated person. The expressions in it are 
too bold, and its entire construction reads much 
ke that of an advertisement. I should fear 
that a person so addicted might handle my 

isiness affairs in like manner; and another de- 
ciding feature against it is the fact that the 
sex of the applicant is not mentioned, which 
nformation, in the majority of cases, is very 
lesirable. 

Letter “D”: Although somewhat on_ the 
rrder of letter “B,” from the fact that it does 
not give the sex of the writer, and also reads 
ery much like an advertisement, yet it does 
tt bear that striking quality, and does not 

inifest so much of that quality of snap and 

m. The whole letter, however, is just a bit 
n the braggadocia order. The construction of 
ie first sentence is very poor, and bespeaks a 

ther limited education in English and sentence 
mstruction—in this respect I favor the con- 
truction of the initial sentences of letters “A” 

d “C” very much. 

Vr. Maetzold: Letter “B” is in my opinion 
e best letter with reference to salesmanship, 
rief and yet long enough to say everything 

cessary. But as to style of expression, it is 


0 blunt, not observing business politeness and 
opriety. 
should say he 


Yet, with the average business man 
would take the applicant. 
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But with the college-bred man, he would be the 
last in the list of applicants. 

Letter “A” says, “I can furnish you with 
‘high’ recommendations”—-not a good choice of 
words. In another paragraph, “If given the 
position, I can assure you you will find me an 
indefatigable worker”’—all this is taken for 
granted in a letter of application and adds 
nothing to induce the employer to hire such a 
one. 


Mise Collins: Letter = 1S also too verbose. 
I question the use of “Ad,” also the capitaliza 
tion of “stenographer.” If fictitious circum- 
stances are described, would it not be well to 
use the names of schools and cities that exist? 
In both “A” and “C” would not the sex of 
writers be disclosed by signatures? 

Letter “B” would attract me, perhaps, if a 
press agent’s work were combined with that of 
stenographer. Even then I would hesitate to 
enter into close acquaintance with such aggres- 
sively self-asserted perfection. The language of 
“B” is terse and says well what the writer de- 
sires to express; arrangement is admirable. 


Mr. Scott: Letter “A”: The pronoun “I” 
overworked. “Advertisement” should be spelled 
out. “Accurately” and “satisfactorily” should 
be nearer the word they modify. Should give 
names and addresses of references. The last 
paragraph does not add anything to the letter. 

Letter “B”: I do not like that style for a 
letter of application; too freakish. Qualifica- 
tions good. 


Mr. Duncan: Letter “A”: 
statement, “I wish you would consider,” ete. 
The line of thought is closely connected. Punc- 
tuation of first complete sentence in the second 
paragraph is weak. ‘Third paragraph sounds 
as if he were copying from stereotyped forms. 
Words are too long for a letter of application. 
In the fourth paragraph, he uses the words 
“references” and “recommendations” as synony- 
mous terms. References not given. 

Letter “B”: Too much of the braggadocio 
spirit. Business men would not consider the 
letter very seriously. Sounds too much of the 
“I AM” spirit. Exodus 3:14. A business man 
wants one who can be taught. “B” is beyond 
the learning stage, knows everything, and would 
take the employer's place in less than a week. 


Mr. Barbour: Letter “A” is good, but the 
ability of the applicant must be judged from 
what the writer of himself, rather than 
from what has actually been accomplished. 

Letter “B” I consider too flippant and liable 
to offend the tastes of certain very desirable 
employers. 


I do not like the 


says 


Miss Kenner: In Letter “A” I question the 
use of the relative pronoun “that” in the first 
sentence. 

Letter “B” fills me with distrust. It is too 
smart, too confident. In my opinion it does 
not ring true. I should be afraid that young 
man might think he knew more than the “boss.” 


Letter “B” I should rank second. 
Except for the 


Mr. Dwan: 
The opening sentence is good. 
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manner of commenting upon his own neatness, 
and his way of referring to filing systems, | 
should be inclined to give this letter first place. 
The writer undoubtedly has ability and origi- 
nality. The apparent egotism may be mostly 
forced in an effort to be striking. Reading be- 
tween lines gives you the idea that he might 


A Group of 


HE group of Rational typists shown 
in the half-tone were the successful 
participants in the recent Kansas 

City Business Show Contests at Kansas 
City. 
ning 


Begin- 
with the 
top row and 
reading from 
left to right they 
are: Jennie Han- 
sen, Vera Blake, 
Mary Shryock, 
Lelia Jameson 
and Myrtle 
Champlin. 
Seated at the 
left, Bessie 
Linsitz; at the 
right, Mildred 
Taylor. All, 
with the ex- 
ception of Miss 
Jameson 
Graduates of Huff's School of 
Business Training, where they 
typewriting under the direction of 
Jessie Davidson. The lone man | 
almost said “‘single'’’—but he isn’t) is Mr. 
J. L. Hoyt, who, in 1910, won the 


A Group or 
are 

Expert 
studied 
Miss 


we 
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want to assume the management of the busi 
ness before you were quite ready for it. 

Letter “A” is much like the ordinary letter 
of application. In fact, that its greatest 
fault. The writer used too many big words i: 
one paragraph. This forced, and de 
tracts from the value of the letter. 


1S 


sounds 


**Rationalists”’ 


World’s Championship, and 
the 1911 Contest made a 
brilliant record of words per minute 
with an accuracy rating of 99.79%. 
Miss V era 
Blake, winner 
of the Greater 
Kansas City 
Championship, 
had had no of 
fice experience 
and had 
the machine 
only nine 
montlis prior to 
the contest. 


Amateur 
Professional 
106 


in 


used 


Miss Jennie 
Hansen, 16- 
year-old 
who had 
machine only 13 
months, 
lished 
accuracy for 30 
from copy with only 2 errors. She was pre- 
sented with a special medal by the Under 
wood Typewriter Company. 

Following are the tabulated results of 
the two contests: 


a 
girl 
used a 


estab 
anew 
minutes 


record writing 


National Amateur Championship 


Copying Thirty Minutes from Printed Matter. 
Words 


2729 


Name Machine 
Bessie B. Linsitz 
Mildred C. Taylor 
Leila Jameson 


.. Underwood 
. Underwood 
Underwood 


1. 
2. 
3 


2292 


2091 


Net 
Words 
2514 
1662 
1626 


Words 
Per Minute 
st 
55 
54 


Errors 
43 
126 
98 


Penalty 
215 
630 
465 


Greater Kansas City Championship 


(Women) 


Copying Thirty Minutes from Printed Matter. 


Words 
2017 
2118 
2168 
1563 2 


Name Machine 


Vera Blake 
Mary H. Shryock 
Myrtle Champlin 
Jennie Hansen 


‘nderwood 
'nderwood 
Inderwood 
‘nderwood 


Words 
Per Minute 
59 
55 
53 


» 


Net 
Words 
1767 
1663 
15938 
1553 


Errors 
50 
91 
115 


Penalty 
250 
455 
575 

10 


















lished in the 
these columns. 


DITORS in all climes and countries 
and in every age have had to meet 
the problem of refusing contribu- 

In common with other publishing 
firms we find it impossible, for one reason 
ind another, to print everything that is 
submitted to us. It is always with regret 
ind sincere apology that we inform our 
contributors that we can’t use what they 
have sent us, but we have never been able, 
as yet, to equal the tact and politeness 
manifested by a certain Chinese editor. 
His remarks on the occasion of rejecting 
one manuscript are so “classy” that we are 
giving them to you herewith—just make 
the sentiment ours, please, if you find that 
vour contribution is not given just the at- 
tention you think it warrants. 


tions. 


Illustrious brother of the sun and moon—Be 
hold thy servant prostrate before thy feet. I 
kowtow to thee and beg that of thy gracious- 
ness thou mayest grant that I may speak and 
live. Thy honoured manuscript has deigned to 
cast the light of its august countenance upon 
me. With raptures I have perused it. By the 
ones of my ancestors, never have I encountered 
such wit, such pathos, such lofty thought. With 
fear and trembling I return the writing. Were 
[ to publish the treasure you sent me, the Em- 
peror would order that it should be made the 
standard, and that none be published except 
such as equalled it. Knowing literature as 
I do, and that it would be impossible in ten 
thousand years to equal what you have done, 
[ send your writing back. Ten thousand times 
[ crave your pardon. Behold my head is at 
your feet. Do what you will.—Your servant's 
servant, 

The Editor, 


V. Lucas, Pub. 


From The Second Post by E. 
by the Macmillan Company ). 


9's andXs 


Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 32 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, to whom all 
tions for this department should be addressed 

Fifty cents is given each month for the best answer received on each question, and an 
additional S0c for the best answer of the month. 
of the questions as they desire 

Answers to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by March 15, and will be pub- 
April number 


Why Your Contributions Are Not Published 


communica 


Subscribers may send in answers to as many 





Readers are invited to submit questions to be answered in 






, 


**Little Things’ 
Mark” 


friends 
would suggest a few little things that a begin- 
ner should know. 


ll. I wish my “Question 


A number of excellent suggestions have 
been made by our readers in answer to this 
question, the pertinence of which is gener- 
ally recognized. Much of this advice, 
however, is, in our opinion, of too general 
a nature to prove really helpful to the be- 
ginner, to whom it is directed. It is much 
easier to deal in glittering generalities on 
this subject, than to come down to definite, 
concise, practical facts. 

Mr. A. FE. Wolk, Kansas City, Mo., 
brings out an excellent point when he 
speaks of the importance of knowing how 
to answer a telephone in the right way. 
This is discussed in “Office Training for 
Stenographers,” on pages 153-4. The fol- 
lowing questions on the use of the tele- 
phone from the book of suggestions to 
teachers as to methods of handling “Office 
Training,” which has just been issued, af- 
ford an interesting test on this subject: 

Tell how a telephone conversation should be 
begun. 

(a) What are the essential points to be ob- 
served in answering the telephone; (b) in call- 
ing some one by telephone? 

Why should you confine yourself strictly to 
telephoning while you are using the phone? 

How can you call any one by long distance 
*phone? 

Describe the method of finding telephone 


numbers, 

What is meant by “classified telephone di- 
rectory”? 

Can you give any reason why you should re- 
frain from giving any information over the 
*phone until you know who is talking? 

What is an automatic telephone? 
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How do you call your “party” on an auto 
matic telephone? 

What is said about using the firm’s telephone 
for private purposes? 

Miss Edith L. Mook, 
mentions the importance of neatness, 
promptness, and accuracy. Miss Mabel 
E. Good, Burlington, lowa, recommends a 
thorough and complete course as a foun- 
dation, and we suggest that the word ‘“‘com- 
plete” be italicized. Mr. L. J. Toothaker, 
Sparta, Mich., closes his interesting con- 
tribution with this good advice: “Study to 
do all your work a little better than it has 
been done before in the office where you 
work.” 

Excellent contributions were also re- 
ceived from Mr. Alfred B. Bury, Chicago, 
and Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, III. 


Denver, Colo., 


Counting Words in a Record 


13. Will some one give the settled practices 
in counting words in a record? I am in doubt 
about such instances as the following: 

Are the Q’s and A’s counted each as words? 

In counting figures such as 125.10, would you 
consider it as simply one word, as two words, 
or as five words? 

Is 10% one word, two words, or three words? 

Is 125.00 one word, two words, three words, 
or seven words? 

Is C. O. D. (collect on delivery) one word, or 
three words? 

Is J. H. Smith one word, or three words? 

Is XIX one word, or three words? 

Is Stat. 43 Eliz. c. 2, two words, five words, 
six words, or how many? 

If instead of using the letter Q for question, 
the number of the question is given, and sup- 
pose the number has passed tens or hundreds, 
as 125, would it be counted as one word, or 
three words? 


We are indebted to Mr. Fred H. Gurtler, 
of Chicago, for the following definite ruling 
as to the practice in this case: 

In counting a record the words used to name 
figures, signs and abbreviations determine the 
number of words to be counted. For instance, 
there are seven words in $125.10 (one hundred 
twenty-five dollars and ten cents), three words 
in 10%, four words in $125.00 and one word in 
XIX. An initial is a word. The laws in some 
states require questions to be numbered and 
hence the number becomes a part of the record 
and should be counted. For question one hun- 
dred twenty-five three words would be allowed 
for the number. Q’s and A’s are counted as 
words, 
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Enclosing a Stamp for Reply 


14. I am often puzzled as to whether 
should enclose a stamp for a reply to a lett 

Will your readers kindly discuss the advi 
ability of doing this, and give definite instanc« 
in which it would be wise? 


This question proved a very popular on 
and it was by no means an easy task to d: 
cide to whom to give the award. Mr 
Frank Clarke Scott, Reed College, Port 
land, Ore., was finally adjudged the prize 
winner, and his discussion is given below 

A stamp should be enclosed for a reply in al! 
cases in which the reply will necessitate any con 
siderable trouble on the part of the person r 
plying, or in which the reply will benefit only 
the person asking for information. 

I would not enclose a stamp when writing for 
prices of commodities for sale by a merchant 
or manufacturer, when writing to a firm for a 
catalog, when writing to a real estate dealer for 
information about property for sale in his vicin 
ity, but I would enclose postage when -writing 
to a firm asking for their opinion regarding the 
reliability of one of their customers, when writ 
ing to any one for references, or when writing 
to ask the present address of some one of whom 
I had lost trace 

It is a general custom for traveling salesmen 
to enclose postage for a reply when they write 
for orders or appointments. 

When applying for a position by letter it does 
no harm to enclose postage for a reply, and | 
think it should always be enclosed when no 
opinion has been announced. 

It is not necessary to enclose postage when 
writing to Federal officials on official business, 
as they do not use postage stamps. 

Enclosing a stamped, addressed envelope is 
better than enclosing stamps, for the envelope 
is not likely to be overlooked, and a correct ad 
dress on the reply is insured. It is perhaps un- 
necessary to say that common courtesy requires 
that all letters in which a reply is asked for or 
suggested should be answered even though post 
age is not sent. 


Mr. Wellington Patrick, Prin. Business 
Dept., Creek Co. High School, Mounds, 
Okla., closes an exhaustive and well-writ 
ten reply with this pertinent anecdote: 

It is said that some one wrote to the late 
Mark Twain, asking for his autograph,—no 
stamp was enclosed, and Mark promptly replied 
with a typewritten note, and a typewritten sig 
nature: “Send me a stamp. Mark Twain.” 
Promptly on receipt of the stamp the autograph 
was forthcoming. 


Miss Gertie L. Cooper, Roseburg, Ore. ; 


Rev. D. Benedict Ryan, Sacred Heart, 
Okla.; Mr. H. E. Kemp, Decatur, IIL; 
Miss Lena E. Thompson, Watertown. 


N. Y.; Mr. Roy R. Reed, Springfield, Il.; 
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ir. Alfred B. Bury, Miss Sarah Pauline 
Plainfield, N. J.; Mr. Harland 
Maris, Decatur, Ill.; Mr. J. E. Romero, 
Paso, Texas; Mr. John Langston, 
Shawnee, Okla.; Miss Mabel E. Good, Mr. 
R. A. Lathrop, Seattle, Wash.; Miss 
Frankie Beard, Lynchburg, Va., and Mr. 
S. P. Richmond, Charleston, W. Va., are 
ilso credited with satisfactory answers to 
this question. 


Denton, 


4S} 


The Origin of ‘‘ No.’’ 


>. Why is the word “number” abbreviated 
“no.,” there being no “o” in the word? 


The reply quoted below was submitted 


by Miss Sarah Pauline Denton, Drake 
Business College, Plainfield, N. J.: 
Our contraction “No.” is derived from the 


Latin word “numero.” It is probably the dative 
form of nwmerus which would literally mean “to 

number of” Probability is lent to 
this translation by the fact that “No.” cannot 
tand alone without a figure, or figures, follow- 


Many of our abbreviations for weights and 
measures come to us direct from their Latin 
equivalents; as, lb., pound, libra being the 


Roman pound, and M. for thousand, mille, being 
the Latin for 1,000. Some are partly of Latin 
rigin; as, ewt., hundred weight. The C here, 
f course, stands for 100—Latin, centum. 


Correct answers were also ‘received from 
Mr. Frank C. Seott, Miss Fanny Maw- 
rence, Calumet, Mich.; Mr. W. T. Weaks, 
Louisville, Ky.; Miss Lesta Rhoads, Rose- 
burg, Ore.; Rev. D. Benedict Ryan, Mr. 
H. E. Kemp, Mr. Alfred B. Bury, Mr. 
R. A. Lathrop, Miss Frankie Beard, Mr. 
Harland Maris, Miss Mabel E. Good, and 
Mr. J. E. Romero. 


=) ) 
GD 


Does Shorthand Weaken the Will ? 


A yourtg man writes us from New York 
ty, stating that while he likes shorthand and 
pewriting per se, he does not wish to take up 

tenography as his life work, because he be- 
ves that taking dictation weakens the will 
wer. He quotes a prominent hypnotist as 

ying that he desires no better subject than a 
rson who works for hours every day, sub- 
ct to the orders and suggestions of another. 
hat do the readers of the Gregg Writer think 
this young man’s attitude? 


Mr. Walter C. Hardesty, Canal Dover, 
hio, refutes this argument against ste- 
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nography as a profession in a convincing 
discussion, which we give in full: 

The weakening or strengthening of will power 
has no relation to the kind of work performed. 
It is true that the will is weakened by non-use, 
or strengthened by use, in which respect it is 
governed by the same natural law that 
strengthens or weakens the muscles. The func- 
tion of the will is to enforce the orders of the 
mind, and the strengthening of it is as neces- 
sary to developing ability in stenographic work 
as the strengthening of the muscles is necessary 
to the performance of some extraordinary phys 
ical feat; both are strengthened by proper use 
and exercise. 

This is the age of specialization, and to meet 
with unusual in any special work a 
strong will is necessary. A stenographer de- 
velops speed in taking dictation by exercising 
the will to enforce the orders of the mind. All 
the work of a stenographer passes through his 
mind. A phrase is spoken by the dictator, in- 
stantly it enters the stenographer’s mind and 
there it is with a character, which 
under pressure of the will must be recorded; the 
mind has discerned the character and again the 
will acts in forcing it to record, 

A stenographer who is progressing, must have 
a will that is constantly growing stronger for 
the mind is constantly devising improved and 
different methods of action, requiring a stronger 
will power to force them into use against the 
old method which is probably well established 
by habit. 

It is quite likely a hypnotist finds desirable 
subjects in persons subjected to the orders and 
suggestions of another, but it cannot be proven 
this is necessarily due to the taking of orders, 
or to the following of suggestions. It only 
proves that in the performance of the work of 
taking orders and following suggestions the 
will power was not exercised to any great ex- 
tent; and if not properly exercised, it is to be 
seen that that person is not progressing. 

Progressiveness has no resting place; the 
highest possible results can never be attained; 
there is no end to accomplishment; and as all is 
dependent upon the will there are no limitations 
to be placed upon the strengthening of the will, 
which can be done only by exercise. 

The most subordinate position in any office 
is that of office boy, and possibly no other is, to 
a greater extent, subject to the orders and sug 
gestions of others, yet many of our greatest 
captains of industry started as office boys, and 
grew to be men with the strongest will power, 
all of which was made possible entirely through 
the exercise of the will, first in the carrying out 
of the orders, in an effective way, through the 
direct application and force of the will. 

There is no kind of work in which the will 
cannot be exercised to its fullest capacity, but 
in the accomplishment of certain desired re- 
sults it must be applied to work that leads in 
the direction of those results. For instance: 
A stenographer must not think that by becom- 
ing proficient in stenography he will be fitted to 
manage a manufacturing plant; not so, but he 


success 


associated 
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can lay a foundation by strengthening his will 
by his stenography, and then apply that force 
to the work that leads toward his goal. 

Will is the motive power that drives the ship 
onward; it is strengthened by use and weakened 
by non-use; it can be strengthened by any 
kind of work to which it is applied. 

Mr. R. A. Lathrop, Seattle, Wash., also 
treats the matter in a comprehensive man- 
ner, though from a little different stand- 
point. He says: 

The question resolves itself into an inquiry as 
to the effect of the habit of automatic response 
to dictation on the will. Any habit, in propor- 
tion to its strength, has a direct effect on the 
will power. Habits may be divided for our 
purpose into two classes, those which weaken 
the will, and those which reinforce it. Good 
habits,—obedience to duty, to conscience, and 
to our highest ideals—strengthen the will; 
habitually yielding, automatically or otherwise, 
to that which is against duty or even below 
ideals, is a constant source of weakness. There 
can be, then, but one answer to the young man’s 
question; the effect of dictation on the will de- 
pends on the attitude of the stenographer to- 
wards his own efforts. Let us see why. 

The classification of skilled workmen into 
hucksters and artists is nothing new. The artist 
puts his best effort, himself, into each moment of 
service. He serves himself better than his em- 
ployer, for each act is the product of his will 
and his highest ideals; though a stenographer, 
he has no superior so far as his will is con- 
cerned. The huckster is one who serves because 
he must rather than because he wills; he labors 
for the pay check and the vulgar concomitants 
of existence. His every effort is contrary to his 
will, and it is possible that the will may suffer 
slightly as a consequence; but the most serious 
effect will result in his character. The artist 
may choose to be “the best stenographer we 
ever had,” and his will in such case ought to be 
superior in every point of contact to that of 
his employer in so far as any effect on it is 
concerned ; it should be free because it has risen 
above the necessities of his service. 

There is another phase of this question that 
ought not to be ignored. The evil in dictation, 
if any, comes from a weakening of the will 
power. There is a marked difference between 
the power of the will and its ability to achieve 
results. The first depends on the will alone; the 
second depends also on the resistance to be over 
come. A will is not necessarily weak because it 
fails somewhat at times to overcome promptly 
and perfectly a most strenuous habit. The hyp- 
notist has the habit of almost automatic obedi- 
ence to dictation to assist him with his subject. 
Obviously, if one must deal with hypnotists, and 
would do so successfully, a little added training 
of decidedly different nature may be valuable. 
But who can afford to train for such success? 
Hypnotists are better ignored. - 

There is no reason why taking dictation 
should not like other work result in disciplining 
and strengthening the will. Let the stenog 
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rapher bring his work with all its efforts to | 
standard of his ideals and this will be acco 
plished. 

We regret that space prevents our quot 
ing from the interesting contributions su! 
mitted by Mr. S. P, Richmond, Mr. J. |] 
Romero, Miss Mabel E. Good, Miss Gerti: 
L. Cooper, Rev. D. Benedict Ryan, Mr. H 
E. Kemp, Mr. Alfred B. Bury, Mr. W. T 
Weaks, Miss Frankie Beard, Mr. A. J 
McLean, Sedro Woolley, Wash., and Mr 
H. E. Welbourne, West Allis, Wis. 


Referred for Answer 


22. What is the correct preposition to use in 
the blank of following: “The party was treated 
a banquet”? Would it be right to say “Th 
party was treated with a banquet”? Is “party’ 
used correctly in this sentence? 

23. Should a stenographer own his own type 
writer; if so, what advantages are to be gained 
by his doing so? 

24. How is a stenographer to measure his 
worth; that is, how is he to know when h« 
should be content with the salary he is getting? 

25. Can any one give me a good spelling rule 
for the use of the terminations: able, ible; ant, 
ent? Please illustrate fully. 

26. What, if any, is the difference between a 
Certificate and a Diploma? 


Questions Held Over 


The discussion of question 12 has been 
deferred until next month. “Just to re 
mind you” the question is reprinted below 

12. A friend of mine asserts: (a) that ther 
was no shorthand reporting prior to the pub 
lication of Pitman Phonography in 1837; (b) 
that all systems before that time consisted of 
crude abbreviations; (c) that the name “Pho 
nography” was originated by Isaac Pitman, 
whose system, he says, was the first to be writ 
ten by sound. Will any of your readers inform 
me whether or not these statements are correct’ 


Rare as an epic song is the man who, is 


thorough in what he does. And happily 
so; for in life he subjugates us, and he 
makes us bondsmen to his ashes. 
* * * 
Our teacher friends are responding lo) 
ally with clubs of subscriptions. Is your 
name on the roll? 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
Conducted by Fred H. Gurtler, 60 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
to whom all communications for this depart 


ment should be addressed 


Getting a Start in Reporting 


SUCCESSFUL reporting career is 
/ not something that can be done up 

in Pa | 
nd delivered to every applicant for the 
ere price of stenographic ability, how- 


package—complete, whole 


The young reporter cannot 
the shorthand training 
room and step, full-fledged, into a lucrative 
practice, any more than the lawyer who 
been graduated from the law 
In other words, the man 


er great. 


xpe ct to leave 


has just 
school can do it. 
jyst out of the technical school and the 
nan who has just succeeded in getting his 
shorthand up to reporting speed are in the 
same boat—both have learned how to learn, 
ind are just ready to step into the 
where the hard knocks of 
experience and competition put on 


irena 


the finishing touches. 

Winning success in the report 
ng business is not a question of 
luck. It is true that opportuni 
ties seem to just come to some; 
ind there is no question that op 
portunity seems to favor some. S. P 
But the great indisputable fact re 
mains that the man who works on a plan, 
pushing persistently, steadily, unwaver 
ingly, toward a definite goal, will, nine 
hundred and ninety-nine times out of a 
thousand, reach it. His chance for fail- 
ure is too insignificant to even consider; if 
he has “luck” or opportunity, or whatever 

ut choose to call it, he may get there 
sooner than ordinarily. The man who 
works on a plan and goes steadily on in 
the face of opposition and discouragements, 
takes no chances; the one who depends on 

ick” or “opportunity” may get the one 
ince in a thousand. 
When the young reporter has the neces 
ry shorthand equipment, there is one way 
become a reporter—and that is to report. 
iling himself of every opportunity that 


RicuMonpb 


Theorizing won't make him a finished re 
porter; reading about how others have done 
it will not do it. The place to learn to 
swim is in the water. 

Mr. S. P. Richmond, of Charleston, 
W. Va., has adopted this very practical 
plan of getting a start in the reporting 
field. Mr. Richmond is a lawyer—and 
that is a qualification that is not to be de 
spised in the reporting business. As he 
has decided to become an official reporter, 
he has begun reporting. He is not sitting 
idly by, waiting for an official position to 
be handed to him on a gold platter, but is 
availing himself of every opportunity that 
he can unearth to do reporting. 
He does not wait for Opportunity 
to present itself, he goes on a still 
hunt for it. He reports lectures, 
sermons, depositions, arguments, 
an occasional case in court—and, 
in fact, any kind of reporting or 
shorthand work that requires spe 
cial ability that he can get to do, 
thereby advertising to his friends 
and business acquaintances that he 
is anxious to get work of that kind. The 
experience he gets every day naturally 
adds to his experience and his value. Let 
me quote from a letter from Mr. Richmond 
himself : 

I have been writing Gregg Shorthand for a 
little over ten years, and for the greater part of 
that time have been reporting more or less. I 
have taken a great many depositions. I have 
never held any official court position, but have 
been sworn in for several special cases in the 
Circuit Courts of my county and adjoining 
counties. I have reported argument in the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for this district. 
The greater part of my reporting work has been 
reporting lectures and conventions. I have re 
ported some miners’ and operators’ conventions 
which were very technical. The lectures, reli 
gious and civic conventions which I have re- 
ported were for the most part theological. I! 
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am simply an office stenographer, and do this 
reporting work occasionally, yet I find very few 
speakers whom I cannot take verbatim. I have 
reported speeches from a minutes up to 
three hours—-the three hours being taken up by 
several different speakers. . I will men- 
tion for your in 
formation that I Mr 
began the study 
of shorthand af 
ter I was thirty 
years old, and af 
ter having been a 
farmer practi 
cally all life, 
teaching schoo! 
occasionally for a 
diversion ind 


cash. 


few 


my 


In the follow 
ing paragraph 
Mr. Richmond 
expresses a sen 

that 
generally 


timent is 
very 
true of the class 
of 
stenographers 
avail 


successful 


who are 
ing 
of every sugges 
tion that is of 
fered for in 
creasing their 
ability to 
court reporting: 

I read all of the 
Writer 
and 


themselves 


do 


Greqgq 
every 
endeavor to prof 
it by the many 
good suggestions 
} AZ 
that to 
success 
write the system 
as nearly correct 


1 


issue, 


realize 
make a 


one must 


as possible. 

The specimen 
of reporting 
notes repro 
duced herewith 
will be of inter 
est to those who are preparing themselves 


Zo 


/ 


for reporting. The regularity of spacing 
and the general observance of theory indi 
cate work in the right direction. 

An observance of the suggestions that 
follow will be found helpful. These sug 


gestions are not intended to apply, except 
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(For key see page 
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in part, to Mr. Richmond's notes, but 
apply in general to all shorthand notes 

1. Form the habit in writing of picking 
the pen or pencil up, as it were, at th 
termination of outlines. 

2. When 
new word is en 
countered, writ: 
it 
theory; do not 
attempt 
or 


F ; 
according te 


short 
cuts impro 
vised word 


Signs. 


3S. Ma 
st raight 
strat ght 


k 

lime s 
and 
line s 
curved. This 
will make read 
ing infinitely 


curved 


easier. 


t. Learn to 
execute outlines 
easily. 

M r. 
mond 
few 


Rich 
makes a 
comments 
on his short 
hand 
which 
interest: 


Ss 


ot 


note 
are 


I send 
sample of 
shorthand notes 
which were taken 
at a banquet ot 
the Men and Re 
ligion Forward 
a Movement on last 
e7 Monday evening 
in this city. You 
will notice that 
some of the notes 
are a little 
“shaky,” being 
due, I think, to 
the fact that | 
had written for 
about an _ hou 
with a pencil and then changed to a pen. |! 
find relief from the nervous strain by changing 
from pencil to pen and vice versa. 

We appreciate Mr. Richmond’s interest 
in this department. He was good enough 
to send us this information without direct 


solicitation except through these columns 


you i 
my 


ie 


A 
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Let us know what experiences you have had 
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A Partial List of Reporters Using Gregg Shorthand 


We wish to compile a directory of reporters using Gregg Shorthand. While the list of those 
wn to us is surprisingly large for such a young system, we feel sure that it is far from com- 
te. The list is printed herewith, with the names arranged in alphabetical order, in the hope 
t any of our readers engaged in reporting work whose names are not included will notify us 
mptly. We believe this list to be absolutely accurate, but if any one discovers an error, we 
| consider it a favor if he will notify us so that a correction may be made in the next issue. 


(Anderson, Fred M., Official Court Reporter, Fourteenth Judicial Circuit, Muskegon, 
Mich 


Blue, John W., Official Reporter, Twenty-second Judicial District Court, Sapulpa, 
Okla. 

Burnside, O. C., Official Reporter, Thirteenth Judicial District of Arkansas, Junction 
City, Ark. 

Cabler, Cleveland, Reporter in Police Court, Fordyce , Ark. 


Combrink, W. E., Official Reporter, Siskiyou County, Yreka, Cal. 
Cravens, Tim B., Official Reporter, Twenty-ninth Judicial District, Columbia, Ky. 


Demaray, E. R., Official Reporter, Supreme Court of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask., Canada. 

Denham, Dodd D., Official Reporter, Division No. 7 Cireuit Court, and Division No. 2 
Criminal Court, Kansas City, Mo. 

Divet, W. L., Official Reporter, Fourth Judicial District, Lisbon, N. D. 

Dougherty, Emmet F., Official Reporter, Thirteenth Judicial District, Waukon, Iowa. 


Elliott, Miles, Official Stenographer, Thirty-sixth Judicial Circuit of Missouri, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 


Fish, Mary E., Official Court Stenographer, Forty-ninth Judicial District, Washington, 
Ind. 


Gates, G. C., Court Reporte r. Newport, Ark. ‘ 

Gilbert, Alexander M., Official Reporter, Massachusetts Superior Court, Boston, Mass. 

Green, Wm. C., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District, Fargo, N. D. 

Greene, Florence C., Court Stenographer, Superior Court, Providence, R. I. 

Grim, Mary, Official Reporter, Gibson City, Il. 

Gurtler, Fred H., General Court and Convention Reporter (Member Chicago Law Re 
porters’ Association), 69 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Harrington, Georgia, Official Court Stenographer, Delaware Circuit Court, Muncie, 


Ind. 
Herrick, Ethel M., Official Reporter, Circuit and Common Pleas Court, Findlay, Ohio. 


johnson, George C., Court and Convention Reporter (Member Chicago Law Reporters’ 
Association), Suite 1414 Ft. Dearborn Bldg., 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IIl. 


King, C. E., Official Reporter, District Court of Judicial District of Thunder Bay, Port 
Arthur, Ont., Canada. 


dford, E. E., Official Reporter, First Judicial District of Illinois, Harrisburg, Ill. 
vin, John I., Court and Convention Reporter, St. Paul, Minn. 
pscomb, Myatt S., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District Court, Muskogee, Okla. 


lcClain, Charles W., Court and Convention Reporter, Boise, Idaho. 
Connell, Gertrude, Court Reporter (Member of National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso- 
ciation), Minot, N. D. 
lcFarland, R. C., Official Reporter, Fifth Judicial District, Jamestown, N. D. 
ston, N. L., Court and General Reporter, 1000 New National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Miller, Alta L., Official Court Reporter, Superior Court, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
Murphy, Minnie, Official Stenographer, Kentucky Railroad Commission, Frankfort, K, 


Nelson, Harold B., Official Reporter, Ninth Judicial District of North Dakota, Rugby 
N. D. 

Nelson, Verne E., Official Reporter, Thirty-fourth Judicial District Court, Elkhart and 
La Grange Counties, Goshen, Ind. 

Niklaus, George F., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District, Boise, Idaho. 


Perkins, R. Ocea, Official Court Reporter, Fifth Judicial Circuit of Alabama, Tuskegee, 
Ala. 

Pickler, George D., Official Court Reporter, Fifteenth Judicial District, Smith Center, 
Kans. 

Power, Pearl A., Reporter, West Chicago Park Board, Union Park, Chicago, II. 


Robinette, E. Gertrude, Official Court Reporter, Circuit Court of Allegany County, 
Cumberland, Md. 

Rogers, Ella M., Secretary of the Supreme Court, Providence, R. I. 

Rood, Cecil, Court Reporter, San Diego, Cal. 


Schultz, Thomas W., Official Court Reporter, Twenty-second Judicial Circuit, Ken 
nett, Mo. 

Scone, Thomas J., Official Court Reporter, Seventeenth Judicial Circuit, Rockford, Il. 

Scott, F. P., Official Reporter, Third Judicial District, Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Shelby, O. J., Official Stenographer, Division No. 2, Circuit Court, Jasper County, Jop- 
lin, Mo. 

Short, Carl B., Court and Convention Reporter, Roanoke, Va. 

Simkin, Fred W., Official Reporter, Eleventh Judicial District of Kansas, Columbus, 
Kans. 

Smith, Taylor, Official Court Reporter, Twenty-seventh Judicial Circuit, Farmington, 
Mo. 

Specking, Roscoe C., Official Reporter, Division No. 1, Circuit Court, Eighth Judicial 
District, St. Louis, Mo. 

Stevens, (Mrs.) Olive, Official County Court Reporter, Mercer County, Aledo, III. 

Sutton, L. C., Reporter for St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co., 30444 W 
Markham St., Little Rock, Ark. 


Taft, Thurlow T., Official Reporter, Fourteenth Judicial District, lowa City, Iowa. 
Thompson, L. P., Official Court Stenographer, Twenty-seventh Judicial District, Lon 


don, Ky. 


Wagner, A. B., Deputy Court Reporter, Criminal Court and County Court, Houston, 
Texas. 

Weld, Alice A., Official Reporter, Circuit Court of Boone County, Belvidere, Il. 

Welsh, M. W., Court Reporter, 513 Traction Terminal Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Wilcox, T. Paul, Official Court Stenographer First Judicial District of Wyoming, Chey 
enne, Wyo. 

Williams, J. A., Official Court Reporter, Fifteenth Judicial District of Iowa, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Williams, Leitus G., Official Reporter, Twenty-fifth Judicial District, Jackson, Tillman 
and Harmon Counties, Altus, Okla. 


Zeigler, Roy, Official Court Reporter, County Court of Macon County, Decatur, Ill. 
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Charge to the Jury — V1 


(For key to this plate, see page 352.) 
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Are You a Member 


ET me urge every reader of this de- 
partment who is eligible to member- 
ship in the National Shorthand Re- 

porters’ Association to join—NOW. The 
larger the organization, and the more inter 
est shown by the individual members in the 
advancement of the profession we repre- 
sent, the greater will be the good that 
comes to us all. The dues are not excess- 
ive—only $5.00 a year. In addition to the 
advantages of membership, each member 
receives gratis the official organ of the 
Association, the Stenographer, published at 
Philadelphia. The national Association 
conducts three departments in the official 
organ for the special interest and benefit 
of its members. Besides this, the maga- 


zine contains many other regular depart- 


ments of interest. One of these is the 


Key to Mr. Richmond's Notes 


He said, “It is imperative.” The great waste 
of America to-day and Charleston to-day is 
manhood, womanhood, boyhood, girlhood and 
childhood. I saw women to-day in places where 
a hog wouldn't be decent. I saw children to- 
day where hogs would flee from the place, and 
I have looked into the hogsty on my father’s 
farm, not seeing half the stench which I saw 
to-day. I tell you these things because I charge 
your splendid manhood to kill these things. If 
it is politics, kill them, if it is that kind of poli- 
tics. [Applause.] If it is partisanship, end it. 
If it is the rum shop, blow it to the Devil, where 
it belongs. If it is participation in the profits 
of impurity, face God before you sleep. If it is 
indifference, don’t be indifferent for another 
hour. If it is simply 


@ 


Key to Reporting Plate 
Charge to the Jury 


just the same as if two agents were the 
parties, one suing to recover from the other. I 
mean that because the defendant is a great 
company, you should not be influenced against 
it one particle in making up your verdict; 
neither must the fact that during the progress 
of the trial I decided questions of law against 
the defendant influence you. That has nothing 
to do with the questions of fact. The questions 
of fact to be decided by you in this case are 
as simple and as clear as they are in smaller 
cases between the humblest parties. The fact 
that this is a big company and the claim is 
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of the N.S. R. A.? 


Gregg Department, conducted by Rupert 
P. SoRelle, of New York. 

The dues in the Association become dix 
and payable January Ist of each year. In 
connection with this, we note that among 
the members of the Membership Commit 
tee of the National Association there ar 
several writers:of our system. The list is 
not before us now, but the names of Georg 
I. Niklaus, Official Reporter, Third Judi 
cial District, Boise, Idaho, and Harold B 
Nelson, Official Reporter, Ninth Judicial 
District, Rugby, N. D., are recalled. 

Join the Association—do it now. 

The Chairman of the Membership Com 
mittee is Mr. Charles E. Weller, Third 
National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo., to 
whom with reference to 
membership should be addressed. 


communications 


somewhat substantial, does not mean a bit of 
difference in the ordinary rules of law. You 
must decide whether this contract was for a 
year, and, if it were for a year, was the de 
fendant justified in breaking the contract? If 
the contract was not for a year, the defendant 
was justified in terminating it at any time. If 
the contract was for a year, was the defendant 
justified in terminating it? If it was broken 
wrongfully by the defendant, what would be 
just, adequate and sensible compensation for 
the plaintiff? The plaintiff in this case, as in 
all others, must satisfy you by a preponderance 
of the evidence that his claim is just. That 
means that when the case begins, the scales 
stand even and the plaintiff puts in his proof 
on one side and he weighs down the scales and 
then the defendant puts in his proof and it 
weights down the scales on the other side and 
the weight of the proof put in by the plaintiff 
must be heavier than that put in by the de 
fendant. It does not mean a greater number of 
witnesses, but it means that the proof must 
have merit and truth that convinces you that it 
is weightier than that of the defendant’s. That 
brings to my mind that the defendant has 
called no witnesses, no man has said anything 
by word of mouth to contradict the plaintifi 
That does not mean that you must assume the 
plaintiff's case is absolutely right, and render 
a verdict forthwith in his favor. You must 
give the testimony the same consideration, scan 
it with the same carefulness and be as cautious 
in deciding whether he has made out a cas 
which entitles him to damages as if you had 
heard conflicting testimony. I do not know o! 
anything else that I can say which would be 0! 
use to you. You have heard the testimony 0! 
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the defendant and the plaintiff and there the outcome of young Swem’s work at 
othing more to be said. I know from my , 
wwledge of you all that you will do your very : ied 
to do justice between these parties and made good under the trying conditions ex 


Buffalo, and the fact that your system 


t is the whole object and aim of this investi sting there. Your svstem and your pupil 
mag a we SLY se Re eee certainly ‘made good’ and that, in this 
mat > ilo onal erat rg ee country, is the real test.”"-—Frank Weller, 
O ficial Reporter, St. Louis, Mo. 

* = * 
The Massachusetts Superior Court has 
I suppose, Mr. Gregg, being a Pit recently added to its official staff in Boston 
nie writer, that I have not been, in- Mr. Frank J. Neylan and Mr. Alexander 
herently, any fonder of your system than M. Gilbert, both young reporters of much 
hers of like experience; but demonstra promise. . - . . . Mr. Gilbert is a 
ns of merit carry great weight with me, graduate of the Rhode Island Commercial 
1 your system, as written by Mr. Swem, School in Providence, Rhode Island, and 
rtainly made a fine showing at the con- was for eight years with the General Elec- 
ntion. I shall examine the System as tric Company at Schenectady and Lynn, 
on as I can find time to do so. I have three years of that time serving as private 
ilways tried to be fair with my fellow- secretarv for Mr. R. H. Rice, of Rice & 
en, and you may be sure that I shall try Sargent. He writes Gregg Shorthand, and 
look at it with an unprejudiced view. js the first exponent of that system to re- 
was 4 pleasure to me to meet you at ceive official recognition in the Massachu- 

convention, and I trust it may be my setts Courts. 

rood fortune to meet you many times in In accordance with the practice of the 
future.”—Robert S. Taylor, Official Superior Court in Massachusetts, these 
Reporter, Duluth, Minn. gentlemen were selected from the candi- 
> * = dates who were recently examined for ap- 
‘I shall look forward to going over your pointments by the committee, of which Mr. 
wks, as I am very anxious to get a full Frank H. Burt, Senior Official Stenog- 
lerstanding of the principles of Gregg rapher in Boston, is chairman.—The Ste- 

orthand. I was highly delighted with nographer, January, 1912. 


Civil Service Notes 


Nore: Under this heading we will from time to time call attention to the success of follow- 
if the “Forward Movement” who have entered the government service 


& INCE September, when the last Civil appointment to the Bureau of Statistics. 


Service appointment was announced, From his home in Three Oaks, Wis., he 
m the contests and conventions have went to Madison to take the course offered 
come in such quick succession that by the Capital City Commercial 
ey left us no room to speak of College, and there learned Gregg 
success of Mr. Raymond M. Shorthand under the able instruc- 
Neu, Mr. Joseph Kingsbury, Mr. tion of Mr. E. M. Douglas. 
Henry Allanson, Mr. Carey Ber While attending school last spring, 
r and Miss Ethel Gordon, all Mr. Neu took and passed the Civil 
cent additions to Uncle Sam’s Service examination, with the re- 


rce. In reverse proportion to sult that he was placed in the De- 

space now at our disposal are partment of Commerce and Labor, 
r congratulations and good R. M. New Bureau of Statistics, at a salary of 
shes to these exponents of the #900 per annum. For an eighteen- 
Forward Movement!” year-old boy, just starting out in business, 
Mr. Neu writes us from 1314 10th St., Mr. Neu’s achievement is noteworthy. 

W., Washington, D. C., telling of his And he is enjoying his work!—a good 
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omen for the realization of his hopes for 
something better in the near future. 

A letter dated November 13, from Miss 
Louise Champion, principal of the Short- 


J. Kinessury H. ALLANSON 


hand Department of the Cedar Valley 
Seminary, Osage, Ia., gives us good news 
of three of her pupils now in the Civil 
Service at Washington. We shall quote 
direct from her letter, which states the 
facts briefly but pointedly, leaving the 
imagination to supply the details of hard 
work and perseverance which must go to 
make up the complete story. 


Mr. Joe Kingsbury, after five months’ in- 
struction in Gregg Shorthand and touch type- 
writing, was enabled to pass the Civil Service 
examination, and in two months received an 
appointment to the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington, D. C. Mr. Kingsbury is now re- 
ceiving $900; he has been in the Service less 
than a year. 

Mr. Henry Allanson carried the shorthand 
course with his academic work and took the ex- 
amination in February, 1911; obtained his ap- 
pointment in April, receiving a promotion six 
weeks afterwards. Mr. Allanson is now receiv- 
ing $1,000 a year. 

The third boy, Mr. Carey Berger, took the 
typewriting examination after three months of 
study on the touch system. He received his 
appointment in September, and after two 
months was promoted, now receiving $900. 

The three boys, now in Washington, are 
taking their college work at George Washington 
University, and find plenty of time outside their 
work for study. 


That Miss Gordon has been employed 
in a law office is evidenced by the concise 
statement of her case, sent us, the experi- 
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ence of six years being condensed int 
ten lines of typewriting. On graduating 
from Brown's Business College at Decatur 
Ill., in November, 1905, obtained 
position in the office of 
the Circuit Clerk and R. 
corder of Macon County, 
Ill., a position which she 
filled until November 27 
of this year. While in 
that office Miss Gordon 
took the State Civil Serv 
ice examination and ri 
appointments to 
two state institutions 
the Asylum for Feebk 
Minded at Lincoln, IIl., 
and the Insane Asylum 
at Kankakee—neither of 
which she cared to accept 
As a result of the United 
States Civil Service ex 
amination, which she aft 
erwards took and passed, 
three positions were offered to her, one 
in the Reclamation Service, Chicago, one 
in the Agricultural Department, Washing 
ton, D. C., and one in the 
United States Attorney's 
office, in the Judicial De- 
partment in Chicago. 
This last named appoint- 
ment she accepted, begin- 
her work here in 
November, as Assistant 
File Clerk. Although 
contrary to the sound of 
the title, Miss Gordon’s work is mainly 
stenographic. A splendid opportunity for 
advancement is open to her in ultimately 
reporting cases tried in the Federal Courts. 


she 


ceived 


BERGER 


ning 


Ernet Gorpon 


Under the heading “$10,000 a Year for 
Court Stenographer,” the New York Times 
has this item: 

Edith G. Willard, who is suing Edward A. 
Willard, the Supreme Court stenographer at the 
William B. Cummins trial, for separation, says 
his income as a court stenographer, is $10,000 


a year, and that he spends $5,000 a year. It has 
been known for a long time that the Suprem« 
Court stenographers enjoyed large incomes, but 
the statement of Mrs. Willard is the first definite 
statement of an amount. The large income of the 
court stenographers is derived from the sales of 
copies of the proceedings to interested lawyers 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Upon the Threshold 


stand with half-reluctant feet 
Upon the threshold of another year; 

(hat line where Past and Present seem to meet 
In stronger contrast than they do elsewhere. 


(yncee more we 


look back a moment. Does the prospect please, 
Or does the weary heart but sigh regret? 

Recollection smile, or, ill at ease 

With what is past, wish only to forget? 


‘ I 


, canst thou smile when Memory’s lingering 
gaze 
Once more recalls the dying year to sight? 
Wouldst thou live o’er again those changing 
days, 
Or bid them fade forever into night? 


\ solemn question, and the faltering heart 
Scarce dare say “Yes,” yet will not quite say 
“No;” 
For joy and sadness both have played their part 
[In making up the tale of “long ago.” 


Here Memory sees the golden sunlight gleam 
\cross the path of life and shine awhile; 

\nd now the picture changes like a dream, 
And sorrow dims the eyes and kills the smile. 


So—it has gone—where all has gone before; 
The moaning wind has sung the dead year’s 
dirge, 
waves roll on 
shore, 
sinks the 
surge. 


lime’s against the crumbling 


And bark beneath the 


worn-out 


Here ends the checkered 
verse, 
Of shapely words and lines, writ all awry, 
there they must stand for better or for worse; 


So shut the book and bid the year good-by! 


page of prose and 


A Railroad Letter 


Kdmond D. Gibbons, 
Division Superintendent. 
Dear Sir: 
[ am in receipt of your favor of the 20th 
sking for instructions in regard to shipments 
nitroglycerin, dynamite and other high ex- 
osives received for transmission over your 
ranch line. I would suggest that when car- 
ads of explosives are turned over to your 
sad by the main lines at Butte, you have the 
rs inspected and, if in good condition, allow 
em to be transferred to your line; otherwise, 
‘tify the road offering them for transmission 
d refuse to receive them. The bottom of 
e cars should be covered at least two inches 
ep with sawdust. Shipments should be packed 
strong boxes not too large to be readily 
ndled by one person; each package to be 
inly marked “Explosive—Dangerous” on the 


top and on one side or end. Should any pack- 
age show outward signs of an oily stain or any 
other indications that the amount of nitroglyc- 
erin is greater than the absorbent can carry, 
the package must in every instance be refused 
and must not be allowed to remain on the com 
pany’s preperty. Shipments must be loaded so 
that the boxes will lie bottom side down, it 
being understood that the cartridges are so 
placed in the boxes that they will lie on their 
sides when so loaded. The boxes must be so 
placed in the car that they cannot fall on the 
floor. Great care must also be taken to see 
that all protruding bolt-heads on the inside or 
bottom of cars are covered to prevent chafing 
or cutting holes through the boxes. In no case 
should percussion caps, exploders, safety squibs, 
friction-matches, common black gunpowder, or 
any other articles of like nature be loaded in the 
same car with the above explosives and under 
no circumstances should a car be received when 
so loaded. Too great care cannot be exercised 
in this matter. Every car containing any of 
these explosives must be plainly marked on both 
sides and ends “Explosive—Dangerous” before 
being accepted or forwarded. 

Shipments in less than car-load lots should be 
received in the form of cartridges only and not 
in bulk under any circumstances. Such ship- 
ments of ordinary gunpowder and common 
black blasting powder may be received in wood, 
tin or sheet-iron boxes, provided the same are 
plainly marked on the outside of the packages. 
Extreme care should be used in the switch 
yards in handling cars containing explosives. 

[rusting that these instructions will be of 
asistance to you, I am 

Yours truly, 
A 


{_—_ 


** Habit "’ 


“Habit is ten times nature,” the Duke of 
Wellington is said to have exclaimed; and the 
degree to which this is true no one probably can 
appreciate as well as one who is a veteran sol- 
dier himself. The daily drill apd the years of 
discipline end by fashioning a ‘ban completely 
over again, as to most of the possibilities of his 
conduct. 

“There is a story,” says Prof. Huxley, “which 
is credible enough, though it may not be true, 
of a practical joker who, seeing a discharged 
veteran carrying home his dinner, suddenly 
called out, ‘Attention!’ whereupon the man in- 
stantly brought his hands down, and lost his 
mutton and potatoes in the gutter. The drill 
had been thorough, and its effects had become 
embodied in the man’s nervous structure.” 

Riderless cavalry-horses, at many a battle 
have been seen to come together and go through 
their customary evolutions at the sound of the 
bugle-call. Most domestic beasts seem machines 
almost, pure and simple, undoubtingly, unhesi- 
tatingly doing from minute to minute the duties 
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they have been taught, and giving no sign that 
the possibility of an alternative ever suggests 
itself to their mind. Men grown old in prison 
have asked to be readmitted after being once 
set free. In a railroad accident a menagerie 
tiger, whose cage had broken open, is said to 
have emerged, but presently crept back again, 
as if too much bewildered by his new respon 
sibilities, so that he was without difficulty se 
cured. 

Habit is thus the enormous fly-wheel of so- 
ciety, its most precious conservative agent. It 
alone is what keeps us all within the bounds of 
ordinance, and saves the children of fortune 
from the envious uprisings of the poor. It 
alone prevents the hardest and most repulsive 
walks of life from being deserted by those 
brought up to tread therein. It keeps the 
fisherman and the deckhand at sea through the 
winter; it holds the miner in his darkness, and 
nails the countryman to his log-cabin and his 
lonely farm through all the months of snow; 
it protects us from invasion by the nativé of 
the desert and the frozen zone. It dooms us 
all to fight out the battle of life upon the lines 
of our nurture or our early choice, and to make 
the best of a pursuit that disagrees, because 
there is no other for which we are fitted, and it is 
too late to begin again. It keeps different social 
strata from mixing. Already at the age of 
twenty-five you see the professional mannerism 
settling down on the young commercial traveler, 
on the young doctor, on the young minister, on 
You see the little 


the young counsellor-at-law. 
lines of cleavage running through the character, 


the tricks of thought, the prejudices, the 
of the “shop” in a word, from which the 
can by-and-by no more escape than his 
sleeve can suddenly fall into a new set of folds. 
On the whole it is best he should not 
It is well for the world that in most of us, by 
the age of thirty, the character has set like 
plaster, and will never soften again 

If the period between twenty and thirty is 
the critical one in the formation of intellectual 
and professional habits, the period below twenty 
is more important still for the fixing of personal 
habits, properly so called, such as vocalization 
and pronunciation, motion and ad 
dress. Hardly ever is a language learned after 
twenty spoken without a foreign accent; hardly 
ever can a youth transferred to the society of 
his betters unlearn the nasality and other vices 
of speech bred in him by the associations of his 
growing years. Hardly ever, indeed, no matter 
how much money there be in his pocket, can he 
ever learn to dress like a gentleman-born. The 
merchants offer their wares as eagerly to him 
as to the veriest “swell,” but he simply cannot 
buy the right things. An invisible law, as 
strong as gravitation, keeps him within his 
orbit, arrayed this year as he was the last; and 
how his better-clad acquaintances contrive to 
get the things they wear will be for him a mys 
tery till his dying day. 

The great thing, then, in all education, is to 
make our nervous system our ally instead of 
our enemy. It is to fund and capitalize our 
acquisitions, and live at ease upon the interest 


ways 
man 
coat 


escape. 


gesture, 
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For this we must make automat 
and habitual, as early as possible, as mai 
useful can, and guard against t 
growing into ways that are likely to be dis 
should guard agai: 
of the details of 

over to the effortk 


of the fund. 
actions as W 


vantageous to us, as we 
the plague. The more 
daily life we can hand 
custody of automatism, the more our hig! 
powers of mind will be set free for their oy 
proper work. ‘There is no more miseral 
human being than one in whom nothing 
habitual but indecision, and for whom the light 
ing of every cigar, the drinking of every cup, 
the time of rising and going to bed every day, 
ind the beginning of every bit of work, 
subjects of express volitional deliberation. Ful 
half the time of such a man goes to the decid 
ing, or regretting, of matters which ought to 
be so ingrained in him as practically not to 
exist for his consciousness at all. If there lb 
such daily duties not yet ingrained in any o1 
of my readers, let him begin this very hour to 
set the matter right. 

In Professor Bain’s chapter on “The Mora 
Habits,” there are some admirable practical r 
laid down. ‘Two great maxims emerg: 
from his treatment. The first is that in the 
acquisition of a new habit, or the leaving off 
of an old one, we must take care to launch our 
selves with as strong and decided an initiative 
as possible. Accumulate all the 
cumstances which shall re-enforce the right mo 
tives; put yourself assiduously~in conditions 
that encourage the new way; make engage 
ments incompatible with the old; take a publi 
pledge, if the case. allows; in short, envelop 
your resolution with every aid you know. This 
will give your new beginning such a momentum 
that the temptation to break down will not 
occur as soon as it otherwise might; and ever\ 
day during which a breakdown is 
adds to the chances of its not occurring at all 

The second maxim is: Never suffer an ex 
ception to occur till the new habit is securels 
rooted in your life. Each lapse is like the let 
ting fall of a ball of string which one is care 
fully winding up; a single slip undoes mor 
than a great many turns will wind again. Con 
tinuity of training is the great means of making 
system act infallibly right. As 
Professor Bains “The peculiarity of the 
moral habits, contradistinguishing them from 
the intellectual acquisitions, is the presence ot 
two hostile powers, one to be gradually raised 
into the ascendant over the other. It is nec 
sary, above all things, in such a situation, neve! 
to lose a battle. Every gain on the wrong sid 
undoes the effect of many conquests on th 
right The essential precaution, therefore, 
so to regulate the two opposing powers that tl 
one may have a uninterrupted su 
cesses, until repetition has forfeited it to such 
a degree as to enable it to cope with the oppo 
sition, under any circumstances. This is th 
theoretically best career of mental progress 

The need of securing success at the outset 
imperative. Failure at first is apt to damp t! 
energy of all future attempts, whereas past e% 
periences of success nerve one to future vigo! 
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he says to a man who consulted him about 
enterprise but mistrusted his own powers: 
h! you only blow on your hands!” 
i the remark illustrates the effect on 
ethe’s spirits of his own habitually successful 


net d 


eer. 
rhe question of “tapering off,” in abandoning 
h habits as drink and opium-indulgence, 
mes in here, and is a question about which 
erts differ within certain limits, and in re 
what may be best for an individual 
In the main, however, all expert opinion 
ld agree that abrupt acquisition of the new 
t is the best way, if there be a real possi 
ty of carrying it out. We must be careful 


d to 


1t to give the will so stiff a task as to insure 
defeat at the very outset; but, provided one 
stand it, a sharp period of suffering, and 


i free time, is the best thing to aim at, 
ether in giving up a habit like that of opium, 
in simply changing one’s hours or rising or 
work. It is surprising how 

die of inanition if it be never fed 
must first learn, unmoved, looking 
ther to the right nor left, to walk firmly on 


soon a desire 


One 


straight and narrow path, before one can 
gin to make one’s self over again. He who 
ery day makes a fresh resolve is like one 
o, arriving at the edge of the ditch he is to 
forever stops and returns for a_ fresh 
Without unbroken advance there is no 

h thing as accumulation of ethical forces 
sssible, and to make this possible, and to 


rcise us and habituate us in it, is the sover 
on blessing of regular work.” 
\ third maxim may be added to the preced 
Seize the very first 
ty to act on every resolution you make, and 
every emotional prompting may ex 
rience in the direction of the habits you aspire 
gain. It is not in the moment of their form 
but in the moment of their producing 
‘tor effects, that resolves and aspirations 
nmunicate the new “set” to the brain As 
1uthor last quoted remarks: 
“The actual presence of the practical oppor 
nity alone furnishes the fulcrum upon which 
lever can rest, by means of which the moral 
ll may multiply its strength and itself 
ft. He who has no solid ground to press 
gainst will never get beyond the 
mpty gesture-making.” 
No matter how full a 
may possess, and no matter how good one’s 
have not taken ad 
every concrete opportunity to act, 
ne’s character may remain entirely unaffected 
r the better. With mere good intentions, hell 
proverbially paved. And this is an obvious 
nsequence of the principles we have laid 
wn. A “character,” as J. S. Mill says, “is 
completely fashioned will;” and a will, in the 
nse in which he means it, is an aggregate of 
endencies to act in a firm and prompt and 
finite way upon all the principal emergencies 
life. \ tendency to act only becomes ef- 
ctively ingrained in us in proportion to the 
nterrupted frequency with which the ac- 
ms actually occur, and the brain “grows” to 
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When a resolve or a fine glow of 
feeling is allowed to evaporate without bearing 
practical fruit it is worse than a chance lost; 
it works so as positively to hinder future reso- 
lutions and emotions from taking the normal 
path of discharge rhere is no more contempt- 
ible type of human character than that of the 
nerveless sentimentalist and dreamer, who 
spends his life in a weltering sea of sensibility 
ind emotion, but never manly 
Rousseau, inflaming all the 
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who does a 


concrete deed 


The Legend of Sleepy Hollow (Irving) 


—very air that blew from that haunted region; 
it breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and 


fancies infecting all the land. Several of the 
Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van 
lassel’s, and, as usual, were doling out their 
wild and wonderful legends. Many dismal 


tales were told about funeral trains, and mourn 
ing cries and wailings heard and seen about the 
great tree where the unfortunate Major Andre 
was taken, and which stood in the neighbor 
Some mention made also of the 
woman in white, that haunted the dark glen 
at Raven Rock, and was often heard to shriek 
on winter nights before a storm, having perished 
there in the snow. The chief part of the stories, 
however, turned upon the favorite spectre of 
Sleepy Hollow, the Headless Horseman, who 
had been heard several times of late, patrolling 
the country; and, it was said, tethered his horse 
nightly among the graves in the churchyard. 


hood. was 


The sequestered situation of this church seems 
always to have made it a favorite haunt of 


troubled spirits. It stands on a knoll, sur 
rounded by locust-trees and lofty elms, from 
among which its decent, whitewashed walls 


shine modestly forth, like Christian purity beam- 
ing through the shades of retirement. 

A gentle slope descends from it to a silver 
sheet of water, bordered by high trees, between 
which, peeps may be caught at the blue hills of 
the Hudson. To look upon its grass-grown 
yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so 
quietly, one would think that there at least the 
dead might rest in peace. On one side of the 
church extends a wide woody dell, along which 
raves a large brook among broken rocks and 
trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black part 
of the stream, not far from the church, was 
thrown a wooden bridge; the road that led to 
it, and the bridge itself, were thickly shaded 
by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom about 
it, even in the daytime; but occasioned a fear- 
ful darkness at night. Such one of the 
favorite haunts of the Headless Horseman, and 
the place where he was most frequently en- 
countered. The tale was told of old Brouwer, 
1 most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he 
met the Horseman returning from his foray 


was 


into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged to get up 
behind him; how they galloped over bush and 
brake, over hill and swamp, until they reached 
the 
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Utilizing Nitrogen 
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(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course," pages 74 and 75.) 
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The Love of Nature 


(For key to this plate, see ‘‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” 


pages 75 and 76.) 
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(For key to this plate, see “‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,’ pages 76 and 77.) 





